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The Church and Social Change: 
Theology 


By ArtHuR CusHMAN McGIrFeErt, JR. 


HE use of the term “theology” in the sub-title of this discussion needs 

careful bridling, else it will run away with us. I do not propose to give, 
even in capsule form, a revised version of Walter Rauschenbusch’s famous 
A Theology for the Social Gospel. My ambition is much more modest and 
circumscribed. That famous volume, however, being a classic in its field, 
may serve as a point of significant reference. A classic is a book which, 
across the years, continues to express profound and seminal truths, even 
though it likewise includes matters that obviously date it as a book of its 
particular decade or century. Not only is 4 Theology for the Social Gospel 
a classic; it is the only book of its kind in America which makes even a 
pretense to cover its field. It has the further virtue of having been at- 
tacked by celebrated and competent critics; Visser t’Hooft, the Secretary 
of the World Council of Churches, and Reinhold Niebuhr among them. 


Much history—forty years, in fact—has flowed over the dam of time 
since Professor Rauschenbusch published his book dealing with the theo- 
logical presuppositions, motivations and objectives of the Gospel viewed 
in its social dimensions. My guess is that the writings of Rauschenbusch 
are likely to experience a revival, parallel to that experienced by another 
great theological liberal who for some decades has also rested under a 
blight—namely, Adolph Harnack. Let me not be misunderstood when I 
speak of a revival of Rauschenbusch. In a sense, he needs no revival, for a 
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succession of critics has kept him alive, even while they have discounted 
him. My present intention is neither to defend nor to condemn Rauschen- 
busch, but to examine certain contentions of his and, it may be, to explore 
their consequences more fully than he did. 


When we recall the characteristic identification of theological liberalism 
with a philosophy of individualism, we may well be pardoned for feeling 
surprised to find in 4 Theology for the Social Gospel a chapter on the church. 
Many theological liberals of the last generation found the church a major 
problem to them, if, indeed, they gave it a thought. Perhaps it was his 
emphasis upon human solidarity and on the corporate nature of human 
living that prompted Rauschenbusch to devote a chapter to the church. 
However suspicious of social institutions his fellow liberals were (and how 
suspicious they were I know from personal acquaintance with many of 
them), Rauschenbusch put a pinch of the saving salt of common sense into 
his discussion of the church when he declared: “Nothing lasts unless it is 
organized, and if it is organized of human life, we must put up with the 
qualities of human life in it.” 


Nevertheless, his chapter on the church is one of the feeblest in the 
book. The gist of it is that the church nurtures the spiritual life of its 
members, and communicates to them the great ideas and attitudes of the 
Christian faith. The individual members, in turn, as sensitive followers of 
Jesus Christ, engage in social action. I recall not more than one sentence 
in the book in which the church is thought of as bringing social forces to 
bear upon the evils of society. Clearly, the problem as many of us now 
visualize it, namely, the church engaging in common action looking to 
social change, was not a live problem for Rauschenbusch. This is less a 
defect than a deficiency in his thought. Emphases and issues shift with the 
shifting years. 


Not that Rauschenbusch had the slightest doubt about the obligation 
of Christian people to deal with structures and practices of society. He, 
like us, belonged to that strand in the Christian tradition which insists 
that the church, or at least individual Christians, has a responsibility for 
the redemption of social order. This is the doctrine of St. Augustine; the 
doctrine of Roman Catholicism; the doctrine of the Calvinistic wing of 
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Protestantism. Here is an issue which has split the Christian movement 
right down the middle. I recall a city-wide ministers’ meeting in Iowa at 
which I was a guest a few years ago. The question the ministers faced was 
whether or not to move in a body over to the city hall and urge the mayor 
to appoint as the new chief of police a man whose qualifications were 
significantly superior to those of the alternate candidate. There was one 
demurrer. “‘Let’s stay out of this,” pleaded the brother. “Let’s keep it 
clean.” 


Now we must grant this hesitant brother standing room in the church, 
for he represents an enduring tradition, particularly within organized 
Protestantism. Christ, it is said by his like, is the head of the church, 
and it is with the things of Christ, that is, with confession and forgiveness 
of sins, with personal ethics and the hope of glory that the Christian as 
churchman is solely concerned. To be sure, the Christian is also a citizen. 
The state and other similar orders of society are given by God for men’s 
welfare. God is the Lord after orders. The role of the citizen, therefore, is to 
obey the ruler—that is, the government, since the ruler is the channel 
through which the voice of God is transmitted to the citizen or the subject. 


It will be obvious to you that I do not share in this interpretation of 
the role of the church, despite the persistence of the tradition and the piety 
of its adherents, else I would not be standing before you here. Nor, I take 
it, do you share it. We have embraced the opposite judgment of the rela- 
tion of the church to society. We believe the church has a responsibility 
for the way social life is organized and managed. The church, we hold, has 
an inescapable concern for the whole of a man’s life; a responsibility for 
man as man and not just as a church member; a responsibility for any 
and every member of the human family, church member or not. And a 
man’s whole life includes not just his soul, but his body; not just his place 
in the sight of God, but also his place in the sight of his fellowmen. 


Indeed, so much of a commonplace has this way of looking at the 
church become that I should probably beg your pardon for taking so long 
to beat a dead horse. Alas, that he won’t stay dead. 


But when we’ve taken sides on this issue, we have made a beginning 
only. What do we actually mean when we say that the church has a re- 
sponsibility for social change? We know what Rauschenbusch meant. He 
meant that individual churchmen must act. But ours is a generation which, 
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in revolt against an exaggerated individualism, has put at the center 
organization the organization of religion as well as of other interests. The 
issue as I see it is how, if we are to let the church be the church, the church 
as an institution can engage in responsible social action. 


Let me point up this issue by locating it in a congregation. A local 
church has two options. 


Individuals among its members may organize special committees on 
social action and get to work. Of such a church, it can hardly be said that 
as a church it is carrying out its responsibility in the area of social life, 
since only a fraction of its members are so engaged. 


Or, all the members of a church may become so absorbed in some criti- 
cal program of social change that the church soon almost ceases any longer 
to be a church. It has neglected many of the normal activities of the church 
in order to concentrate on a particular social action. For a concern for 
social action is but one of the many legitimate and indispensable functions 
of a church. A church has a daily concern, also, for education, for worship, 
for edification, for evangelism, for pastoral care of people facing loneliness, 
defeat, guilt and death; for the sacramental life, for fellowship. A church 
can no more allow one of these interests to dominate than it can let any 
of these interests lapse. 


Historians have provided us with a couple of categories that may 
serve to clarify this issue. “Church” is the term used to designate a religious 
institution which is inclusive of many interests. “Sect-type church” (the 
phrase is cumbersome) is the term used to designate an institution which 
emphasizes a single interest to the almost complete exclusion of the re- 
mainder. If a church is to be a church, adjustment among varied interests 
and concerns must be achieved, so that each may supplement and sup- 
port the other. Yet so difficult is such an adjustment, often, that a church 
just seems to give up and concentrate its attention on a single focal ob- 
jective. It becomes a “sect-type” church, with results that are often tragic. 
I say “tragic” because the intention, so admirable in itself, is apt to end 
in catastrophe. The intention is admirable. The church has found itself 
confronted with a need for social change which seems overwhelming; the 
opportunity for advance, great; the tide apparently beginning to turn a 
little; the cause specific, .imited, clear-cut, manageable; its justice in- 
controvertible. Single-minued devotion to a single cause is surely as praise- 
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worthy as it is precious. But the very particularlity of the cause harbours 
within it the seeds of the church’s self-destruction. Preoccupation with a 
single strategy or with a single objective will emasculate, if not bring to 
naught, the mission of the church itself. The members of such a church, 
lacking the nourishment of the wholeness of the Christian faith and life, 
tend to become rigid and sterile, even in the objective to which they have 
so ardently consecrated themselves. 


The slackening of the grip of the social gospel upon the people of our 
churches in recent decades may be partly explained by what has just been 
said. The advocates of a social change, in consequence of their making an 
exclusive commitment to effecting this social change, ultimately experience 
a spiritual impoverishment and collapse. This is the nemesis of a seg- 
mental sect loyalty. It usurps and becomes a substitute for a comprehensive, 
enriching loyalty of the whole rounded mission of the church. 


The requirement of combining passionate devotion with inclusive 
loyalty lays exacting demands upon us all—ministers and laymen alike. 
We face this task at whatever level in the life of the church we may be 
working: at the denominational national level, as well as at the local, 
congregational level. Whatever our social passion may be, we need also to 
nurture the diversified ministry of the church, the work of general spiritual 
edification, alongside the work of effecting social change. 


What I am trying to get at may be put in the form of a picture or 
symbol. Consider the architecture of a great cathedral. Surrounding its 
chancel and along the walls of its nave are aisles. And arranged along the 
outer sides of these aisles is a series of little rooms enclosed on three sides 
by walls, with the inner side opening on the aisle. These rooms are small 
chapels—chapels equipped with altars, candles, prayer stools; chapels 
with the names of saints carved on their entrance arches; each a kind of 
miniature church. But not one of these many chapels, nor all of them put 
together, makes up the cathedral. The cathedral, to be sure, includes the 
saintly, special interests of the several chapels, but the cathedral is more 
than the chapels. The cathedral is the great nave—the central room— 
and its totality of worshippers. The catheral includes the communion 
table, the choir, the pulpit, the collection plates, the pews. Without the 
chapels, the church suffers from the defect of generality; without the 
church, the chapel ‘suffers from the equal, indeed greater, defect of par- 
ticularity. 
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By way of further illustration, let me call your attention to a recent 
issue of The Journal of Religious Thought, published by The Howard Uni- 
versity Press (Autumn-Winter 1957-58); or to the Spring, 1958, issue of 
the Perkins School of Theology Journal. These issues are devoted pre- 
dominantly to one phase of social change, and to one strategy for social 
change; race and non-violent resistance, respectively. Now, just suppose 
that the The Journal of Religious Thought were to devote its next issue and 
its next issue and its next issue to desegregation and non-violence or to 
race. You can see what would happen to its subscribers. Soon the only 
subscribers it would retain would be the advocates of this objective and 
this method. The journal would become the mouthpiece or leader of a 
single, segmental approach to social change. Substitute for the journal a 
local church, or even a denomination, and you will have an image of what 
I have described as a church becoming a “‘sect-type” church. 


II. 


In treating a physical disease, the kind of medicine prescribed by the 
doctor is predicated upon his diagnosis of the illness. Similarly, in the case 
of spiritual disease, the kind of salvation which the church proffers is 
predicated upon its diagnosis of human sin. 


The Christian definition of sin, in the basic sense of original sin rather 
than of specific immoralities, has had a variegated history. In this psycho- 
logical age of ours, it is not surprising that the theological fashion has arisen 
of defining sin in an individualistic way, as pride. 


Such an interpretation stands in sharp contrast with the diagnosis of sin 
characteristic of earlier social Christianity. Then sin was covetousness. 
As Rauschenbusch put it: “The love of gain is one of the most unlimited 
desires and the most inviting outlet for human selfishness.’’ What Rauschen- 
busch criticized in the capitalistic system as it operated in his day was not 
profit and the so-called profit motive, but the unearned and monopolistic 
profit—wealth, that is to say, which is not the reward for honest service. 
The basic ingredient in human sin, according to Rauschenbusch, is greed. 
Tawney rammed home this point in one of the most popular books of the 
twenties and thirties, when he gave it the title: The Sickness of an Acquist- 
tive Society. 
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Now, we shall have to leave to the Biblical scholars the question as 
to whether greed or pride has the authority—such as it is—of Biblical 
priority and emphasis. On the one hand, there is the book of Genesis, 
which contains the mythical basis of the doctrine of original sin. In Genesis 
2 the essence of sin is covetousness. Covetousness is also explicitly singled 
out in the last of the Commandments. The tenth Commandment brought 
St. Paul to the spiritual depths so agonizingly delineated in his Epistle to 
the Romans: “I should not have known what it is to covet, if the law had 
not said, you shall not covet. But sin, finding opportunity in the command- 
ment, wrought in me all kinds of covetousness. When the commandment 
came, sin revived, and I died” (Romans 7: 7-9). 


On the other hand, many passages in the Prophets, Psalms and the 
Epistles put pride in the niche of sin; all these references being also summed 
up in St. Paul’s “exposition of man’s self-glorification in changing the 
glory of the incorruptible God into the image of corruptible man” (Romans 
1: 23); of pride, that is to say. As the second of these two interpretations of 
original sin began to gain in popularity, it never really came to grips with 
the earlier interpretation. The two views by-passed each other. Those who 
professed to find in pride the basic sin inclined to contrast it with sensuality 
rather than with greed. 


Now, the point of this digression is that greed involves social relations 
more than does pride. Pride’s primary reference is to the self; greed’s pri- 
mary direction is toward the other. A quite unintentional but subtle under- 
cutting of the social gospel has come about in consequence of the present 
popular theological analysis of sin, as consisting fundamentally in pride. 
Pride now has the centre of the theological stage. Covetousness languishes 
in the wings. The earlier proponents of the social gospel believed that the root 
of all injustice was greed; and they acted accordingly. Those who “have,” 
seeking to increase their possessions—money, status and power—at the 
expense of the have-nots, arrange the structures of society to support their 
covetousness. To change those social structures would, therefore, it was 
believed, help to contain, if not restrain, the greediness. 


Now it must be granted that there was too exclusive an emphasis on 
covetousness; that the theological balance needs to be redressed. But if the 
former emphasis on covetousness led the Christian social actionist astray, 
the same may be said for the current emphasis on pride. We must take 
both into account. When the Christian analysis of human sin shall again 
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face the need of redemption from covetousness and its consequences, as 
well as from pride, we may anticipate a fresh understanding of the nature 
of the social changes required in our day. For it remains true, as Paul 
Tillich reminds us, “that whether we talk about covetousness or pride, we 
are still thinking about salvation in the same way—as the healing of the 
splits which separate man from himself, his fellows, his God.” 


Ill. 


Christian theology has another category which is pertinent to the 
church when it feels constrained to make changes in the social order. The 
Biblical term for this category is “world”; “world” in the cultural rather 
than in the cosmological sense of the word. ‘“‘He shall judge the world with 
rightousness” (Psalm 9: 8). ‘““Woe unto the world because of offenses” 
(Matthew 13:38). The Gospel of John is studded with the word “world.” 
One of the outstanding services of the social sciences to theology has been 
their analysis of the “world.” The world is made up of social structures, 
mores, assumptions and counter-assumptions, power-centers, traditions, 
rivalries, parties, classes, communities, etc. Only as we understand the 
“world” in its complexities and changefulness are we in a position to pro- 
pose and seek to change it. 


Reflection upon the world which is our American culture discloses a 
startling degree of changefulness. The kind of a world many of us grew up 
in is rapidly disintegrating. Professor Ralph Gabriel points out that the 
pattern of American culture formerly had three conspicuous accents. 


First of all, according to the traditional American myth, we are a 
government of laws, not men. Americans distrust public officials. We incline 
to believe in salvation by legislation. Despite our lawlessness, there is 
always latent the possibility of law. 


A second and equally emphatic accent in the pattern of American 
culture is—or I should, perhaps, more accurately say, has been—our free 
individualism. Emerson’s was the authentic voice of America when he 
declared that “Whoso would be a man must be a non-conformist.”’ Ameri- 
cans stand on their own feet. They do not run to the political equivalent of 
mother’s knee. Americans believe in /aissez-faire as a valid social policy, 
both domestically and internationally. This freedom of the individual has 
released a vast amount of social creativity. So goes the myth. 
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A third characteristic of the American mind has been our sense of 
mission. We coined the phrase “manifest destiny.”” We made the world 
safe for democracy. We have labeled this the ‘““American Century.” 


At the present time, all three of these accents (government of laws, 
not men, the free individual, the sense of mission) have become muted. 
The world in which we are now living, according to contemporary social 
diagnosticians, stands this earlier America quite on its head. 


For the most part the social changes which have brought into existence 
a new pattern of American culture, almost the opposite of the earlier 
pattern, have not been produced by the church. Here we see a major dif- 
ference between the former and the present America. For with respect to 
the earlier American pattern, the Christian faith and Protestantism in 
particular had a dominant influence in its formation, and the church found 
itself at home in such a world. But the present pattern has come about 
quite apart from, indeed, in spite of the leadership of the Protestant 
churches. It is a strange, new pattern of culture, in which, nevertheless, the 
church will have to think out and work out and carry out its socially re- 
demptive work. 


Consider, for instance, the plight of the free individual. He has almost 
disappeared in America. Great spiritual collectivities have submerged him. 
They color the individual’s mind to suit their taste and convenience. They 
bribe him with promises of security. They reward him for his uniformity, 
until appallingly large numbers of us become other-directed (to use a cur- 
rently fashionable cliché), pressurized, passive, acquiescent. 


The social change called for in our day is so to change the world that 
the free individual will again find standing room in it—a stance for action. 


So pervasive, however, are the structures which foster the social climate 
of uniformity and conformity that we feel ourselves caught in the trap of 
quasi-fatalism as we confront them. It is a trap partly of social system, 
partly of social mind. 


The obstacle we find ourselves up against resembles that faced by 
New Englanders two centuries and more ago. Those early Americans were 
both the beneficiaries and the unhappy victims of a Calvinistic world view, 
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according to which mankind was believed to be completely under the 
control and at the mercy of an omnipresent, all-controlling Divine Sov- 
ereignty. People believed what they were taught; i.e., that they possessed 
no will of their own. Hence they could not, of their own initiative, respond 
to appeals to change their way of life; they had no responsibility for their 
spiritual health. To preach to such a man that he was to direct his own 
life, to urge him to take responsibility and to stand on his own feet, made 
no sense to him, for he took for granted that we are basically human autom- 
ata, dependent for any change in direction upon a Power not our own, and 
wholly outside our control. 


It is a matter of history, of course, that finally the unaccountable hap- 
pened. There came a revival of religion, which first of all knocked all this 
spiritual passivity into a cocked hat. The revival made itself felt, second- 
arily, in a change in moral standards and practices. But its initial effect 
was to release trapped minds from the imprisoning idea that they were 
spiritually helpless. 


The central figure in this Great Awakening, as it was so picturesquely 
called, was that towering intellectual and emotional figure, Jonathan 
Edwards. Just how he managed to do it has been a question to puzzle the 
historian ever since. At any rate, he changed minds and released suppressed 
emotions, which in turn changed the spiritual features of the colonies. 


A similarly radical springing of the trap of fatalism is urgently needed 
today. And I believe that the church will have—is, indeed, having—a 
part to play in it. Other forces are at work, too. 


Here is the kind of religious revival the times call for and no one will 
quarrel with. Compared with the conventional evanescent and trivial 
religious revivals with which the churches divert themselves and putter 
around with today, the religious revival we really need has earthquake 
dimensions, for it will have as its objective nothing less than a change in 
the spiritual landscape of America, a recovery of opportunity for the free 
individual to act responsibly within socially beneficent limits. Theologically 
central in this revival will be the conviction that God is Creator; that the 
world he has made is open, not fixed or static; that human history is a 
dynamic process; that God the Creator has endowed his creatures with 
capacity for creativity; that he is himself creatively at work. Therefore, 
we are called upon to engage in social change, not hopelessly, for social 
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situations are basically plastic and subject to change. A further evidence 
that we have put our trust in a creative Creator is that we develop a 
“humourous modesty with regard to our work, for we realize that though 
it is our plain obligation and privilege to exert ourselves to the utmost, yet 
at the same time, we are reverently aware that it is God who makes the 
seed grow” (Kramer). 


IV. 


The theological interpretation of Christian love is much in our minds 
these days. So extensive has been the analysis of the relation between love 
and justice that I shall not reproduce it here. But there is one angle in 
the relation of love to social change to which I do want to call our atten- 
tion. 


The object of Christian love is the enemy. To the Christian engaged in 
effecting social change, those who oppose him are his enemy. They deserve 
to be treated as such. 


What does it mean to treat these opponents as Christian enemies? It 
means, for one thing, as Charles West puts it, that we are to “maintain 
perspective across the battle line.” It means we are to remember that these 
enemies are people. Humphrey Slater, in his novel about the Spanish 
Loyalists, told how the “One and Infallible Socialism of Moscow” ap- 
peared as “‘something mystically superior to real individuals.”’ Hence, it was 
no matter of conscience to betray the individual. Thus to think of an op- 
ponent solely as the bearer of a dogma is to hate one’s enemy. We are to 
remember that, to quote Charles West again, in his study of the encounter 
of communism and Christian Theologians: ““Communists are not only 
creatures of their own ideology, but they are also creatures of God, whom 
he seeks in Christ” (Communism and the Theologians, p. 47). 


Love of enemy means mindfulness of him, or of them, as persons. 
They are persons, confused, subject to social pressures, conditioned by needs 
and traditions, different from our own, to be sure, but just as powerful. 
To love the enemy means, as Dr. Martin Luther King so movingly puts it: 
“To aim never to defeat or to humiliate him’’; to act in such a way toward 
the enemy that, in the social changes we seek to effect, “our triumphs will 
be the triumphs of good will for all men.” 
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Love of enemy means awareness of our own shortcomings. It means 
remembering that in the future, should the change we seek be achieved, 
we and the enemy, those who resist the social change, will still like our- 
selves be engaged in worshipping God, in making our livings, in carrying on 
political activities, in sharing in the vast resources of our common culture. 
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It remains in this discussion to glance at the problem of morale for 
those engaged in social change. This is more than a problem of group 
dynamics, though it certainly is that, too. 


The factors which produce a loss of nerve are protean and subtle. But 
however they be spelled out, they come to one and the same thing in the 
end: the self-enclosed, self-centered individual. As the little girl said who 
was trying unsuccessfully to button up a button-in-the-back dress, “The 
trouble with me is that I am always in front of myself.” 


We now reach a point where the personal and the social gospel merge. 
How does a person become free to be himself? Consult your own pastoral 
and personal experience of forgiveness and forgiving. 


Here, let us say, is a person eminently respected in the church and in 
the community. All his life he has tried to live on the square. He regularly 
attends church. He makes a pretty good shift of obeying the Ten Com- 
mandments. He lives a decent and reputable life, and he has reaped the ap- 
appropriate rewards. He has a good reputation. His standing in the com- 
munity is excellent. He has advanced in his career by promotions or trans- 
fers. He has lots of friends. In short, he is a successful man. And yet, despite 
his success, he has never felt quite comfortable. In his heart of hearts he 
knows that he does not deserve what he has got. He is aware of shortcom- 
ings—practices, feelings, attitudes—which are quite at variance with the 
public picture of himself. So he carries about with him a kind of sense of 
guilt for himself. His success seems to him to be a kind of deception, his 
reputation, a kind of cheating. And it is because of this inside picture of 
himself, which is his real self, that he has taken pains to conceal his inner 
self from outside eyes. He dares not let anybody really come to know him, 
lest they penetrate his secret. He holds everybody at arm’s length. Though 
apparently a “good fellow,” with lots of friends, actually he has not a single 
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friend. At times, he even has a kind of dumb feeling that something belongs 
to him which he has never succeeded in finding. At other times, he becomes 
cynically reconciled to this defect or deficiency. 


But, at long last, in consequence of some crisis, sudden or long-drawn 
out, and no longer endurable, he finds himself telling you all about himself. 
Surprisingly enough, he feels that he can trust you, the first person he has 
ever trusted in his life. He allows you to penetrate his secret-—the secret of 
a heart that wants to break through its indifference—of a heart that wants 
to be loved, but never dares to pay the price. Yet you, somehow, have 
measured up to his trust. You hear him out. You are patient. You do not 
condemn him. You do not try to dominate him. You do not use his confi- 
dence to blackmail him. For you are genuinely concerned, not with his 
public successfulness, but with his spiritual successfulness. Strangely, 
unexpectedly, you become a person whom he genuinely loves, the first 
such person. But certainly you will not be the last. For having first loved 
you, he begins to care for others. Up to that time, he has lived in a world 
from which he was cut off by a high wall. That wall is now pierced with 
many a gate of sensitive entry into other people’s lives and interests and 
welfare. 


This pastoral case-study exhibits a commonplace personal Christian 
experience of redemption. What has happened here is familiar enough, from 
whichever end we look at it, whether from the point of view of the forgiver 
or from the point of view of the forgiven. What has happened on the one 
side is surrender, without conditions, without extenuation, with nothing 
held back, with no secret reservations. This is trust. And on the other side, 
acceptance, loving the person for his soul’s sake, acting toward him as an 
agent of the Divine Grace. 


Now, the consequence of forgiveness is that the formerly self-enclosed 
individual is able to release the walled-up energy of love toward others. 
But the experience of forgiveness, itself, and its corollary of service, does 
not determine how the individual will define the neighbor to whom his 
service will be directed. 


’ 


Can it be that the quality of the “priest,” of the forgiver, will have 
some influence upon the forgiven sinner’s understanding of the objectives 
and range of his love? Does the forgiver, in accepting the sinner as he is, also 


communicate to him something of the dimensions of his own lovingness? 
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That would mean that at this point the priest’s role merges with that of 
the prophet. The concern of the prophet-priest for others’ welfare; his 
indignation at their hurt; his compassion; his sense of solidarity with them, 
shape and direct the outgoing love of the forgiven sinner. 


This, however, would be only half the story. It is at best a guess about 
the genesis of the social passion, of the passion for social change, glimpsed 
within the mystery which enshrouds all beginnings of individual life, of 
new ideas, of new convictions, of new personal relationships. 


The other half of the story has to do with spiritual maintenance and 
repair, once we have given ourselves to a task of social change. Sooner or 
later, we find ourselves haunted by the fear of failure; daunted by the im- 
mensity and complexity of the changes we seek to effect; horrified to dis- 
cover in ourselves the same kind of tainted attitude which we criticize in 
those who oppose the social change; forced to act when all the courses of 
action apparently open to us are evil, even though in different degrees, so 
that with the best will in the world, we Aave to do things which conscience 
condemns; ashamed for thinking so much of the loss and hurt we may our- 
selves suffer; discouraged that we can do so little. 


How to maintain morale in the face of funk or self-reproach or dis- 
couragement? Here again, shrouded in spiritual mystery, we come upon 
the ministry of the prophet-priest. He, too, has gone through these periods 
of dismay. He understands our dismay and inner contradictions; but never- 
theless, in spite of them, in spite of our definition of ourselves, he accepts 
us. And so we find ourselves, one more, released to act. The inadequacies, 
the ambiguities, the fears, have not disappeared, but in spite of them, 
our courage is renewed, and we act. 


And the church? Hendrick Kramer, famous missionary and founder 
of the ecumenical center at Bossey, Switzerland, once castigated the church, 
which conceives of itself just as a good will agency for the diffusion of 
refined and cultural idealism. The church, he declares, is rather ‘‘a fellow- 
ship of those who live by the miracle of the forgiveness of sin.” Put his 
two half-truths together, and you have a church armed and empowered 
for social change; a church whose members know themselves to belong to 
the body of the forgiving Christ; whose experience of forgiveness releases 
in them a love which seeks part of its fulfillment in the public order; His 
hand upon their shoulder tautening the slack spiritual muscle. 














For Such a Time As This 
By J. Oscar LEE 


HE theme “The Church in America and Social Change” brings 

Christians in America to grips with the problem which confronts 
Christians in many parts of the world. In many places social change is so 
rapid and so revolutionary that the very future of the churches seems to 
rest upon gaining some insight into the relevance of the Christian message 
for these changing conditions. In other places, the movement appears to 
be much less rapid, but the effects of change on the life of the total society 
are pervasive and the churches are confronted with the problems which 
grow out of change or the reaction to change. The problems of social 
change are so critical that under the leadership of the World Council of 
Churches, Christians in many countries are engaged in an intensive study 
of areas of rapid social change. An important part of this study is the role 
of the churches in relationship to social change. Equally important is 
the fact that the process envisages an international exchange of informa- 
tion and views. 

The task assigned for this discussion is more limited than that men- 
tioned above. We are to explore the question ““What is good strategy for the 
churches in dealing with social problems?” There is no single or simple 
answer to this question. 


I. STRATEGY AND SoctAL ACTION 


As one examines the question, the word “strategy” stands out. This 
word has a number of meanings. One definition of the word is the science of 
military position. Used in this way, it means the combination and employ- 
ment of means, on a broad scale, for gaining advantage in war. Another 
meaning of the word is the use of strategem (a cunning device) or artifice 
(a clever trick intended to deceive) as in business or politics. Neither of 
these definitions will suit our purposes. In certain quarters of the Christian 
community, the word strategy is considered undesirable terminology, be- 
cause of the military and the deceptive connotations of the word. Thus it is 
necessary to define the word strategy for our purposes. We shall use the 
word to indicate the employment of means on a broad scale for the solu- 
tion of social problems. Of course, for the churches, strategy must be con- 
sonant with Christian principles. 

Strategy, then, is concerned with the means of dealing with social 
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situations. Thus it involves gathering of facts, interpretation and evalua- 
tion of situations, plans for action, timing of action and methods and tech- 
niques. Means take on ethical content such as goodness or badness, right- 
ness or wrongness, from the purposes, motives or the frame of reference 
of the persons or groups employing them. In the book Christian Social 
Ethics, Albert Rasmussen states the question which confronts Christians: 
“How can we help more of our fellow Christians to understand the full 
gospel and what it requires of us toward our neighbors and toward the 
massive influences that surround all living human beings?” The Christian 
must always evaluate, select and use means in the light of what he under- 
stands the gospel to require for obedience to God and for responsible action 
toward neighbors and in society. While this is the basis of real choice for 
Christians, at the same time they must also evaluate, select and use means 
on the basis of their effectiveness in dealing with the particular social prob- 
lem. Moreover, in a time which is characterized by the complicated and 
far-reaching problems of technology and mass existence, Christians must 
be concerned with strategies to deal with many social problems. Thus, 
while this presentation cannot undertake to outline a particular strategy 
that is good for the churches, which must deal with many different types 
of social problems, it can explore some of the considerations that will a.. 
the churches in fashioning effective means of dealing with social problems. 


II. SoctaL AcTION AS AN OUTGROWTH OF FAITH 


The letter of James gives an interesting insight concerning the rela- 
tionship of Christian social action to the Christian faith. In the second 
chapter, we find these sentences: “What does it profit, my brethren, if a 
man says he has faith but has not works? Can his faith save him? If a 
brother or sister is ill-clad and in lack of daily food and one of you says to 
them, ‘Go in peace, be warmed and filled,’ without giving them the things 
needed for the body, what does it profit? So faith by itself, if it has no works, 
is dead.”’ Later in the same chapter, in connection with a reference to 
Abraham’s offering of his son Issac, upon the altar, we find the words, 
“You see that faith was active along with his works, and faith was com- 
pleted by works. ...’! Christian social action is not an aspect of the 
Christian faith; it is a continuous outgrowth of that faith. Thus a contin- 
uous program of Christian social action is a vital responsibility of the 
churches. 





1 James 2: 14-17, 22, The Revised Standard Version, Thomas Nelson & Sons, New York, 
1952. 
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Far too many churches have the crisis approach to action on com- 
munity problems. That is, they wait until a situation arises before they 
prepare to act on it. Such an approach limits the effectiveness of the action. 
Instead of being ready to embark upon action when it is needed, valuable 
time must be spent in getting the facts; in determining what position the 
church should take or whether it should take a position and in deciding on 
the action to be taken. Positively there must be both a plan of action and 
the ability to embark upon that plan at a time when it will be most ef- 
fective in bringing about change. If there is no on-going social action pro- 
gram, there is often no effective organization for social action. Also, there is 
often no effective means of communicating with either the leadership or 
the membership of the church on these problems. 

If Christian social action is to be an effective influence in the com- 
munity it is necessary for the church to be geared constantly for action. 
This requires that the congregation be sensitized to the relevance of the 
Christian gospel for daily life through preaching and worship. Strong ethical 
preaching should not only define social issues; it should portray the ways 
that these issues are related to our daily lives and it should motivate Chris- 
tians to deal with them. Dynamic and vital worship enables man to ap- 
proach God with these social issues and to gain valuable new insights about 
them. 

The church should provide an opportunity for most of the people in 
the congregation to participate in discussion of social issues.? This is neces- 
sary to overcome one of the chief stumbling blocks confronting many 
churches and individual Christians, namely, the fear of facing and working 
on controversial issues. The group experience of considering how to deal 
with the dilemmas and contradictions of a controversial issue, which leads 
either to a consensus of opinion and decision or to the clarification of 
differences, can be a deep spiritual experience which transforms a congrega- 
tion into a Christian community. Such discussion is not argument for the 
purpose of gaining an advantage. Rather it is an experience of confronta- 
tion in the deepest spiritual sense. It brings people face to face with the 
facts, with the ethical problems involved and with the Christian responsi- 
bility for dealing with the situation. 

The local church needs also an instrument for carrying out its decisions. 
It must organize for action. The memberships of most churches offer wide 
resources for selecting people who would be effective in a social action 


* Paul Bergevin and Dwight Morris, Group Processes for Adult Education, The Seabury 
Press, Greenwich, Connecticut, 3rd Printing, 1955. This booklet contains in outline form 
a number of techniques which are useful for this purpose. 
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group or committee. Every church has members with experience in a wide 
variety of vocations or who have participated in various types of social, 
political or economic activity. The abilities and interests of these people 
would contribute to building a strong committee which would serve the 
functions of being both the prophetic voice and the social conscience of 
the church. Such a committee would serve as the means of communicating 
the social concerns of the church to the membership and to the community. 
It would be an instrument of action which is accountable to the entire 
congregation.® 

The staff of the Division of Christian Life and Work of the National 
Council of Churches, which includes the Departments of International 
Affairs, Racial and Cultural Relations, Church and Economic Life, Socail 
Welfare, Worship and the Arts and Pastoral Services, is available through 
denominations as well as state and local councils of churches to counsel 
with local churches on organization for social action. Also, several of the 
denominations have departments of social education and action which are 
available to aid local churches. 


IIJ. GaTHerinc Facts 


Intelligent discussion and decision demand the gathering of facts as 
well as the interpretation and evaluation of situations. In order to act 
intelligently the local church should be informed about the social charac- 
teristics of its community. Information should be gathered about the 
population characteristics of the area, race relations, housing conditions, 
the history of the community, vocational opportunities, health, social 
welfare, education and other aspects of community life. This will be 
useful in helping the local church to locate community problems as well 
as the problems confronting the church or the parish itself. For instance, 
Fred Shippey in the book Church Work In The City points out that most 
urban Protestant churches are of the neighborhood type. He indicates that 
two-thirds to nine-tenths of the active members and Sunday School en- 
rollees of these churches reside in a service radius of one mile of the church 
doors. This would seem to indicate that the population characteristics and 
the socio-economic characteristics of the area in which the church is located 
will tend to reflect themselves in the composition of the church member- 
ship. This can be illustrated by using race, which is one of the population 
characteristics. A church located in a neighborhood where people of only 


3 Taking Action in the Community, Leadership Pamphlet #3, Adult Education Assoc. 
of the U.S.A., 743 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl., 1955, or Margaret E. Kuhn, You Can't 

Be Human Alone, Office of Publication and Distribution, National Council of Churches, 
120 E. 23rd St., New York 10, New York. These pamphlets contain useful information 
for those desiring to organize a social action group. 
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one race reside and which draws its membership from that neighborhood 
will more than likely have a congregation composed of people of only that 
race. Moreover, the socio-economic problems of the area will be the prob- 
lems which confront the congregation both as individuals and as a group. 

Since volunteers will more than likely do this fact-gathering, the 
church should avail itself of one of the several excellent guide books on 
how to make a self-survey.* Also, local churches may avail themselves of 
the opportunity for counsel on how to make a survey from either the staff 
of the National Council of Churches’ Division of Christian Life and Work 
or from the staff of the denominational social education and action agencies. 


IV. Tue Soctat ConTexT 


Effective social action requires that local churches understand the 
social context or the social climate within which community problems exist. 
This is necessary in order to understand the social factors underlying com- 
munity problems and to gain real insight into the ethical meaning of prob- 
lems. Such analyses should be made in the light of the demands of the 
gospel and the role of the churches in social action. 

We live in an advanced technical civilization in which emphasis is 
placed upon bigness. To be sure, bigness may contribute to efficiency of 
operation, but it also creates many moral and spiritual problems. The 
emphasis on bigness, which is only one aspect of the social context, will 
illustrate the point. 

The mention of two aspects of this emphasis on bigness will suffice. 
The first aspect is what Professor Kenneth Boulding calls the ‘‘organiza- 
tional revolution.” This describes the growth of economic organizations in 
size and power in our society. The terms “big business” and “‘big labor’’ 
are familiar to us, but similar concentrations of power are evident in other 
organized forms of economic activity. 

Dr. Dan Dodson, in an article titled “Reassessing Values in the Present 
Age,” says: “Increasingly, bigness and specialization make some admin- 
istrator ‘the headman,’ and supervisors, technicians, and lab assistants 
and secretaries become parts of a vast system in which they have no part 
in policy making and little challenge to elicit creativeness of the human 
spirit.” At another point in the same article Dr. Dodson says, ““Someway 
this creeping bureaucratic strangle-hold has to be broken if the way of life 
we have known is to survive. Education must have the continuous refresh- 
ing challenge of new ideas, of experimentation and of creative insight. 
Education must provide the creative release of the human spirit, both for 


4 Wormser and Selltiz, How to Conduct a Community Self-Survey of Civil Rights, Association 
Press, 1951, New York, New York, is suggested. 
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the scholar and the teacher. If it does not, it becomes stultifying to creative- 
ness and blows out the light of human curiosity.”’® What is true in educa- 
tion is also true in the churches. This emphasis on bigness reflects itself in 
them, too. Indeed, this is one of the most serious problems facing mankind, 
for it affects the total life of society. 

The other aspect of the emphasis on bigness is portrayed in the em- 
ployment of the techniques of mass influence. Radio, television, news- 
papers and periodicals with a mass circulation reach into every aspect of 
life. Most of us are aware of the fact that these mass media of communica- 
tion exert a tremendous influence, not only in telling people what to buy, 
but what to believe and how to live. 

These two aspects of the emphasis on “bigness” suggest that persons 
belong to many types of groups in society. Identification with groups, 
either voluntary or involuntary, affects every aspect of an individual’s 
life because of the social, psychological and cultural advantages and dis- 
advantages which are involved in identification with groups. Intergroup 
relations is an important aspect of human relations. Also, the process of 
location of community problems and activities for dealing with them in- 
volve the interaction of groups. Thus it is necessary to understand the social 
context within which both community problems and groups exist. 


V. THe Power STRUCTURE 


Let us consider briefly another way of describing the interaction of 
groups. Groups are concentrations of power which struggle to increase 
their own power, as well as to maintain and extend their own interests. In 
this process they often come into conflict with one another. They give real- 
ity to such terms as “power structure,” “power struggle” and “pressure 
groups.” By corporate, co-operative or competitive action, groups bring 
about social change by perpetuating, extending and changing values and 
modes of conduct. The Report on Intergroup Relations of the Evanston 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches states succinctly the effect of 
the struggle for power on the lives of people. It says, “Everywhere there is 
a restlessness in the world. This is due in great part to the hunger of millions 
of people for status and recognition, for a meaning for both life and work, 
and for a fuller share of the fruits of the earth.’’® 

Power structures, that is groups or individuals who possess the de- 
cision-making power, exist in every aspect of community life. In a society 


5 Don W. Dodson, “Reassessing Values in the Present Age,” The Journal of Educational 

Sociology, Volume 32, No. 2, October, 1958, New York University, New York. pp. 49-61. 
6 The Evanston Report, The Second Assembly of the World Council of Churches, SCM Press 
Ltd., London, England, 1955, pp. 151-2. 
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based upon democratic principles, the people who are the power base of the 
community must have the opportunity to exercise effective decision- 
making powers on issues affecting community life.? Thus the warp and 
woof of social change is the struggle to adjust or to change the power 
structure in order that the problems confronting society may be dealt with 
justly and equitably, so that men, all men, may have the opportunity to 
realize fully their God-given worth. Effective Christian social action must 
be concerned about dealing with the power structure and it must know 
how to use social conflict creatively and constructively. Such conflict is an 
essential part of growth and it can be used as a dynamism for bringing 
about change. 

The several departments of the Division of Christian Life and Work 
of the National Council of Churches engage in the types of social analysis 
which are useful in perceiving both the social context within which com- 
munity problems exist and in presenting the Christian responsibility for 
dealing with them. Also, they can suggest literature produced by other 
organizations which can be used for this purpose. 


VI. THe CuristTian Fairy anv Society: Types or ACTION 


Christian social action is concerned with relating faith to society. 
The Evanston Report on Social Questions gives the basis of Christian 
social responsibility. “‘Christian social responsibility is grounded in the 
mighty acts of God, who is revealed in Jesus Christ our Lord. He has 
created the world, and all time is embraced within his eternal purpose. 
He moves and acts within history as the ever-living God. The center of 
world history is the earthly life, the cross, and the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. ... In Him God entered in history decisively, to judge and to 
forgive. In Him are revealed the present plight of man, and the end toward 
which the world is moving.’’® 

This statement indicates that Christians are called by God to live 
responsibly in any society. This places heavy responsibility upon the 
churches. They are concerned “‘with the creation of new men who live by a 
new motivation—love.” This concern leads the churches, when they are 
true to their higher destiny, to the responsibility of developing a society 
wherein “men may find a favorable environment within which to live their 
Christian convictions.”® In performing this task, the churches should 


7 See Interracial News Service, Volume 29, No. 6, September—October, 1958, pp. 2-3, 
Department of Racial and Cultural Relations, National Council of Churches. 
8 The Evanston Report, op. cit., pp. 151-2. 
®° The Churches and Segregation, An Official Statement and Resolution adopted by the 
General Board of the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., the 
National Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York, New York, p. 10. 
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strive to be God’s instruments in bringing social issues under His judg- 
ment; in reconciling men to God and to each other and in serving the 
spiritual, the moral as well as the material needs of all men. 

Let us discuss just two of the many considerations at this point. The 
first is that Christian social action for such a time as this demands co-opera- 
tive action. Effective co-operation among the churches of a community is 
essential if they are to exercise social influence comparable to that of other 
community forces. Also, the co-operating churches will find it necessary to 
cooperate with other community agencies dedicated to the advancement 
of human welfare. Such co-operation aids in the mobilization of community 
resources and public opinion for dealing with social problems. The National 
Council of Churches as well as the state and local councils of churches are 
instrumentalities through which the churches may work together on their 
own programs and projects and through which together they may co- 
operate with community agencies. For almost a half century, the churches 
in the National Council of Churches have worked co-operatively in this 
organization and its predecessor organizations at such common tasks as 
home missions, foreign missions, Christian education, social education and 
action and evangelism. 

The second consideration may be put in the form of a question: What 
is the role of the churches in dealing with social problems? The direct 
answer is that they may exercise many roles. Let us mention four of them. 
The churches may exercise the role of Christian leadership. This was 
vividly portrayed in the non-violent campaign against bus segregation in 
Montgomery, Alabama. The ministers in the leadership of this movement 
had the active support of their churches. The churches or persons in the 
churches may exercise a supportive role in aiding social change. Violence 
was threatened when the schools in Henderson, Kentucky, were desegre- 
gated. But the forthright support which the ministers of that city gave to 
the city government was a significant factor contributing to the success 
of the venture and to the avoidance of violence. In still other instances, 
the churches and Christians must stand for what they believe to be Chris- 
tian principles in the face of opposition by the majority. This is the witness 
of the interracial Christian community at Koinonia Farms in Americus, 
Georgia. In the face of violence and economic boycott this community 
continues to witness to Christian love and brotherhood and to live by its 
faith in the ultimate triumph of non-violent action. Also, there are times 
when a church may urge its members to witness to their Christian faith as 
individual participants in community affairs. Of course, these roles are 
not mutually exclusive and in any given situation a church may find it 
necessary to exercise more than one role. 
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Another way of getting at the roles of the church in social action is by 
determining the types of action through which organizations or institu- 
tions, small direct social action groups, and or individuals can best further 
their social concerns. For instance, an organization or institution may best 
express its concern by issuing a statement of support for open occupancy 
housing. The organization or institution might find it impossible to get 
group agreement to engage in more direct social action. On the other hand, 
some individual Christians might find themselves dissatisfied with stopping 
at this point. In this case the church, as a community of believers, should 
encourage and support these individuals in activities which individuals or 
small direct social action groups might be better able to carry on. For in- 
stance, individuals might sign covenants supporting open occupancy 
housing in their own neighborhoods. Small direct social action groups 
might embark upon a process of actually locating real estate brokers who 
are prepared to show and sell houses without regard to race. If these various 
types of action are co-ordinated into one program, they could contribute, 
along with other activity, toward the achievement of the practice of open 
occupancy housing in the community.!° 

The social sciences and adult education have contributed many valu- 
able insights about strategy for achieving social change. Many books and 
pamphlets have been published which describe methods and techniques. The 
church social action group or committee should plan to study this literature." 

Many of the insights about strategy contributed by the social sciences 
and adult education appear in the foregoing discussion, but the following, 
not alluded to before, must be mentioned at this point: (1) It is suggested 
that it is wise to attack a problem on many fronts at once so that the cumu- 
lative effects of attacks from many directions will accelerate change. (2) 
Considerable stress is placed on the necessity of maintaining channels of 
communication between or among groups in situations of change. (3) 
There is widespread agreement that it is wiser to attack segregation or 
discrimination than to attack prejudice directly. Another way of stating 
this is that it is probably wiser to work to change overt patterns of social 
behavior than it is to make a direct effort to change the attitudes of people. 
(4) It has been pointed out that it is advantageous to discover the vul- 
nerable points of a situation where social change is most likely to occur 
and to work at these points. 


10 Interracial News Service, op. cit, p. 112. 
11 Margaret E. Kuhn, You Can’t Be Human Alone, Gordon W. Allport, The Resolution of 
Intergroup Tensions, The National Conference of Christians and Jews, New York, New 
York. Leadership Pamphlets No. 1 to No. 9, published by the Adult Education Associa- 
tion of the U.S.A., 743 No. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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What strategies, plans of action, methods, and techniques can the 
churches employ? How are Christians to decide whether they will really 
serve as a means of translating their faith into Christian social action? 
These are legitimate questions, but they are difficult to answer precisely 
or fully in the time available. Of course, strategies and plans of action 
must be devised and methods and techniques must be employed in the 
light of the circumstances of a situation. Means as well as ends must be 
evaluated in terms of the absolute ethic of love. But this statement by no 
means resolves the problem confronting the churches or Christians. The 
decisions that must be made often involve the absolute ethic of love, the 
relational ethics involved in social situations and means which may be 
arrived at by a pragmatic process. While Christians must always deal with 
the relative in the light of the absolute, they must remember that they 
see through a glass darkly. In Christ and Culture, Richard Niebuhr 
says, “Our solutions and decisions are relative because they are related to 
the fragmentary and frail measure of our faith.” Decision-making is a 
necessity and inevitable if people and Christians in particular are to act 
responsibly, even if that decision is not the best or absolutely right, but 
only the best possible choice in the situation. It has been said and quite 
rightly that indecision is decision and inaction is action, often the worst 
possible decision and the worst possible action in a situation. 


VII. ConcLusion 


Strategy as we have defined it is the employment of means on a large 
scale for the solution of social problems. The original question was, What 
is good strategy for the churches in dealing with social problems? We have 
faced the fact that the churches are faced with developing many different 
strategies for dealing with different types of social problems which confront 
them. Therefore, this presentation has undertaken to explore some of the 
considerations that will aid the churches in fashioning effective means of 
dealing with social problems. The considerations which have been discussed 
indicate that it is no easy task to fashion strategies for such a time as this. 
Moreover, they indicate the importance of fashioning effective means if 
Christian social action is to create the kind of society in which men can 
fully express their God-given worth. The task, to be sure, is a difficult one, 
but it is challenging also. The churches are under mandate to put the prin- 
ciples that they proclaim into practice. 














The Experience of Consecration 
in Professor and Student 


By SamMue.t H. MILLER 


In a letter to Ernest Collings, a friend, D. H. Lawrence wrote: 


I know how hard it is. One needs something to make one’s mood deep and 
sincere. There are so many little frets that prevent our coming at the real naked 
essence of our vision. It sounds boshy doesn’t it? I often think one ought to be 
able to pray, before one works—and then leave it to the Lord. Isn’t it hard, 
hard work to come to real grips with one’s imagination—throw everything 
overboard. I always feel as if I stood naked for the fire of Almighty God to go 
through me—and it’s rather an awful feeling. One has to be so terribly re- 
ligious, to be an artist. I often think of my dear Saint Lawrence on his gridiron, 
when he said, ‘“Turn me over brothers, I am done enough on this side.” 


If I may paraphrase this last sentence, let us turn over, brothers, and see 
what is happening to us. 


EACHING, Whitehead once said, degrades the intellect. That it is 

full of pitfalls we all know. The subtle hypocrisies and intellectual 
chicanery by which we organize our material without illuminating it, of 
developing a popular idiosyncrasy without revealing an essential integrity, 
of smothering a student with a show of scholarly erudition without estab- 
lishing an humble basis for his search of truth in his own mind, of ruthlessly 
demanding a strict accounting to our private system of truth without dis- 
closing the alternatives and advantages in others—all these and others are 
easily assumed to be general and painful knowledge among us. 


But in the theological venture, I take it, this degradation is more 
aggravating than in other professional schools precisely because all that 
we do here is inevitably and by its very nature done in the presence and 
under the felt judgment of God. However we turn the question, we are 
dealing with faith, the most sacred of all man’s concerns. This is the center 
of his life, the core of his reality, the inmost coil of his energy, the most 
private and intimate portion of his being. Here are the springs of action, 
the substance of his power to be or not to be, the best won sign of light in 
his struggle with the dark of human life. Certainly to enter that arena 
only with our own petty showmanship of pedantic peculiarity, or with 
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nothing but the results of our own disillusionment would be, if not tragic, 
both stupid and inappropriate. 


Before we go any farther, let me disclose a definite restriction which 
I have felt obliged to respect. Whatever consecration there is appropriate 
to professor or student it must be in fundamentally intellectual terms. 
This may not be the total concern of the educational process, but if the 
intellectual core of it is betrayed or left unfulfilled, then any other kind of 
consecration—emotional, pietistic, ecclesiastical—will be not only foreign 
but a subterfuge. We must find out where the mind touches the sacred 
mystery of God. Nothing less than this will have meaning for the professor 
as a professor or the student as a student. 


Let us begin our analysis of the situation at the easiest point, namely, 
by identifying the negative forces which frustrate us in our search for the 
power of consecration. There are four which I should like to describe very 
briefly in thumbnail sketches—the first, the factitious fallacy; secondly, 
anti-intellectualism; thirdly, resistance to historical and systematic per- 
spectives; and, fourthly, the lack of cultural unity. 


Let us look at the first. The prime temptation of every educational 
venture, and most specifically for the professorial agent of that process, 
is an excessive intellectualization which culminates in an elaboration of 
ideas pursued for their own sake. They become an interesting game, as 
removed from life as chess pieces are from present-day social personages. 
The final end of such a process—ideas pulled out of ideas like a series of 
Chinese boxes, ideas accumulated, classified, and enumerated, like a ware- 
house or museum of items relegated from the realm of common usage; 
ideas of all sorts available from all the periods of history for fashioning 
into new mosaics without fundamental change—all this adds up to sheer 
factitiousness. Every bit of it may be true, but taken as it stands it has 
nothing to say about life and the exigencies of human existence in our own 
time. 


One cannot easily forget Friederich Nietzsche’s complaint about this 
matter, as relevant today as then: 


Too long he says did my soul sit hungry at their table. . . 
They want in everything to be merely spectators. . . 
Like those who stand in the street and gape at passersby; thus do they also 

wait, and gape at the thoughts which others have thought. Should one lay 
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hold of them, then do they raise a dust like flour sacks, and involuntarily; 
who would guess that their dust came from good grain, and from the yellow 
delight of the summer fields. ... 

Like millstones do they work and like pestles; throw only the seed corn unto 
them—they know well how to grind corn small, and make white dust out 
of it. 


As Whitehead put it, if the transmission of ideas and information is 
the only task of education then universities have had no justification since 
the invention of popular printing in the 15th century. There is a lust for 
knowledge which destroys the very hope of wisdom, and without exaggera- 
tion it seems to me we have entered the age of confusion, confounded by 
knowledge. If we learn in order to clarify the meaning of our life, then we 
have been led astray by a silly passion to add up facts as if the sum total 
would ultimately equal the truth. Is truth quantitative? We are literally 
trying to teach so much that we fail to teach anything deeply enough for it 
to take root and sustain itself and grow in the long years of professional 
practice. 


The second of these barriers to consecration is frankly American anti- 
intellectualism. This may seem to contradict what I have just said about 
the contemporary lust for knowledge, but I do not believe it does. Our 
students grow out of an immense climate or culture distinguished by its 
practicality and vitalism. Our heroes have epitomized the man who can 
do things—the pioneer, the inventor, the mechanic, the engineer. Our 
characteristic philosophers have been William James and John Dewey. 
The “egghead”’ is widely and radically suspect. The confidence in skills 
and techniques, in the tricks of the game, has burgeoned in every direction 
and nowhere more than in the last fifty years where a great many theo- 
logical seminaries have become little more than trade schools. The intel- 
lectual love of God, so marked a factor in certain traditions of our faith, 
and a large element in the Reformation itself, soon disappeared as Prot- 
estantism merged with the Industrial Revolution and the rise of the 
bourgeoisie. Today the student wants to find out how to do things, not 
how to think about life. His interest is concrete, immediate, and lacks any 
metaphysical curiosity. What kind of educational consecration is possible 
in a vacuum of intellectual imagination? 


This leads us directly to a third barrier, namely, the general difficulty 
in validating the historical and systematic perspectives of theological 
training. The assumption can be made in some professions, rightly or 
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wrongly I shall not presume to say, that the present available resources 
of information are all that are necessary for the student to know. The 
doctor does not need to know how medicine was practiced in ancient Greece, 
or the lawyer how cases were tried in Egypt, or the scientist even, what 
Democritus thought about atoms. But in religion this is simply not so. 
The historical perspective and the systematic orientation constitute the 
framework in which discriminating judgment may be made of contemporary 
phenomena, and without which one is left without any guard at all except 
common sense against every vagary and distortion of man’s most volatile 
spirit. Yet this means the introduction of what is often far away and ob- 
viously not immediately useful. What can’t be used next week in a sermon 
is casually discarded as academic. 


Plainly one must be careful here to make some distinction between 
what illumines a meaningful historical or systematic perspective, and what 
Whitehead calls “inert ideas.’”’ The latter are dead fossils of long departed 
species. They betray education. Ideas that have no suggestiveness for the 
clarification of history or life by pointing to their place in the scheme of 
things may have a place in the mind of the professor if he has such space 
to spare, but they have no place in the crowded arena where the ballet of 
life and death is being played out. 


Finally, in the list of negatives, we must confront the embarrass- 
ment of just sheer chaos. The educational process, or theological training, 
like the culture of which it is a part, lacks a center. It has no focus. We 
see things neither steadily nor whole. Our emphases fluctuate and our 
goals change. Anything that pops up on the periphery of the dizzy wheel 
is sure to be run ragged in our passionate outburst of easily exhausted 
fascination. This is neither the place nor is there time to indicate the un- 
bearable burden which this disunity places upon the mind of the student. 
Wordsworth could well say: 


Dust as we are, the immortal spirit grows 

Like harmony in music; there is a dark 
Inscrutable workmanship that reconciles 
Discordant elements, makes them cling together 
In one society. 


But today none of us has such confidence in an inevitable unification of the 
world’s “discordant elements.”” We have seen a world fall apart and stand 
too much on the brink of it again to let it go at such a facile hope. Faith 
itself is a structure of dynamic unity, however arrived at, with varying 
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degrees of comprehensiveness. Unless the disciplines of ministerial train- 
ing can elucidate their dependent interrelationships they do the student 
a most tragic disservice. Faith is vindicated, a sense of consecration made 
possible when we move into the mighty dimensions of a truth sufficient to 
hold together in order and beauty our diversified life. 


Now we come to the positive mystery of consecration, and I speak of 
it deliberately as a mystery. How far we shall get in approaching the altar 
on which the sacred fire burns, I do not know, and how badly we may dis- 
tort the waymarks on our pilgrimage is a risk of some measure which we 
cannot avoid. Here I should like to take three steps, all of them with what 
I prefer to call “unmitigated seriousness.” This term I fear could mean 
only a mask of pompous solemnity, or a mere lack of humor. What I 
mean by seriousness can be measured by an adequate reflection of the 
tragic nature of existence. We are engaged in a life and death struggle at 
every level of our being; what is done at this juncture will ultimately 
reveal itself as heaven or hell. Oedipus was serious when standing at the 
very brink of awful disclosure, and sensing his dread involvement in the 
tangle of murder and incest, nevertheless unflinchingly pushed on to know 
the truth. A teacher must never be far from reality, unless he is satisfied 
merely to peddle packages of well-frozen ideas. Seriousness is the sight of 
reality itself in all its stubborn imperviousness to thought; it is the endless 
anguish of the mind to struggle with itself and with the world; it is the 
fearsome joy and hope that a human soul may be shattered deep enough 
by the word spoken to conceive in order to bring forth truth—his own 
truth, yet not only his own, but God’s as well. To be serious is to know 
that heaven and hell are the outcome of the theological venture—and 
can there be a hell worse than that of any man in the ministry who has no 
faith to save, who offers stones, sometimes very smoothly polished and 
entertainingly decorated, but still stones when men want bread? 


With seriousness, then, let us ask what validates the educational enter- 
prise as sacred. The first step is to distinguish two different kinds of in- 
tellectualization. The first I have already described as the conscious deriva- 
tion of ideas from other ideas, endlessly elaborating them as a juggler adds 
one ball to another until he has a dozen of them flying through the air at 
one time. This I say is dubious, and lacks seriousness. 


Ideas are for the clarification of life; when that does not happen, they 
do not deserve consecration. André Malraux in one of his novels asks, 
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“How can one make the best of one’s life?” His reply is “By converting 
as wide a range of experience as possible into conscious thought.”’ But it 
is precisely this intellectual action of articulating the meaning of experience 
which the American resists. Experience is enough for him. This is the limita- 
tion of Hemingway’s art and of most contemporary preaching. It simply 
buries experience wherever it happens, in a napkin of respect, but refuses 
to risk its fulfillment in the chancy corridors of thought. G. Marcel puts 
it simply that the modern world refuses to reflect. Eliot in the Four Quar- 
tets, addresses himself to this fact: 


We had the experience but missed the meaning 

And approach to the meaning restores the experience 
In a different form, beyond any meaning 

We can assign to happiness. 


The intellectual venture reaches its consecration when it becomes the act 
by which experience is articulated in meaning. When a student stands in 
the midst of that blinding light which lays bare his own soul and he sees, 
he sees—suffers the shock of recognition, and knows this is the truth, 
the truth which is in him—then consecration occurs and as far as man can 
predict, the future is secure. As for the professor, let me use Whitehead’s 
words, “It should be the chief aim of a university professor to exhibit him- 
self in his true character—that is, an ignorant man thinking, actively 
utilizing his small share of knowledge.” 


If it be true then that the intellectual venture of education is the ar- 
ticulation of meaning found in human experience, it follows that this ex- 
perience itself is nothing less than metanoia. This is the juncture where the 
raw material of life is transfigured in man’s freedom to shine with spirit, 
that is to say with universal significance. This is where the chaos of the 
world’s helter skelter jumble of happenings, incidents and cataclysms is 
fused till in one man’s vision they seem to hang together. This is where a 
man steps out of the realm where he merely accepted what happened into 
the realm where everything given waited upon his insight and skill to be 
what only he could make it. This is the point where man has dominion 
over creation and, at the same time, is servant of the Highest. 


Ministerial training at this level rises to a fine art; human beings are 
caught in the fabric of God’s grace. To know beyond the peradventure of 
a doubt that they have been chosen, that their tongues are touched with 
fire, that though their vessels are but clay, the gift they bear is that which 
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works miracles and bears glad tidings of great joy “making the heart,” in 
Tyndale’s words, “to sing, and daunce for joye.”” This is the very substance, 
so to speak, of consecration. 


Perhaps the third step is one already visible, or actually under our 
feet. Metanoia, the act of transformation, is the sign of what I want to call 
real reality. Reality, not what we see but what causes what we see, is 
dynamic. It is nothing less than the eternal creation. It makes all things 
new. Its sign and symbol is fire. It destroys and it creates; what is inert and 
dead is burned as stubble; what is solid and lively is purified as fine ore. 
There is no consecration like the shock of reality. It is the most devastating 
of all experiences, the most exalting of all truths. This realm of the real, 
the terrible real, the unbelievable real, is where God works, where He 
fashions the frame of freedom, the rack of pain, the dark shame and the 
haunting hope—this is the Kingdom which is, and always has been, and 
will be forever. It is never far from man, but he may be far from it. The 
professor must not let him escape; but more important still, he must not 
escape himself. 


Let me conclude, not because I have finished, or even because we have 
“a > 
come close to what our hearts long to find, but only because words must 
have an end while we turn back to silence and wait for greater grace. 
g g 

Something of what I have tried to say I have found said better by one of 
our American poets, Mr. Wallace Stevens. It is called “Of Modern Poetry,” 
but our work is an art, too, and it might well speak to us: 


“The poem of the mind is the act of finding 
What will suffice. It has not always had 
To find: the scene was set; it repeated what 
Was in the script. 
Then the theatre was changed 

To something else. Its past was a souvenir. 
It has to be living, to learn the speech of the 

place. 
It has to face the men of the time and to meet 
The women of the time. It has to think 

about war 
And it has to find what will suffice. It has 
To construct a new stage. It has to be on 
that stage 
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And, like an insatiable actor, slowly 
and 

With meditation, speak words that in the ear, 

In the delicatest ear of the mind, repeat, 

Exactly, that which it wants to hear, at the 
sound 

Of which, an invisible audience listens, 

Not to the play, but to itself, expressed 

In an emotion as of two people, as of two 

Emotions becoming one. The actor is 

A metaphysician in the dark, twanging 

An instrument, twanging a wiry string that 
gives 

Sounds passing through sudden rightnesses, 
wholly 

Containing the mind, below which it cannot 
descend, 

Beyond which it has no will to rise. 

It must 

Be the finding of a satisfaction; and may 

Be of a man skating, a woman dancing, a 
woman 

Combing. The poem of the act of the 
mind.””! 


At the end of his life, some twenty years after he had begun"to serve 
the Lord at San Domiano, Francis of Assisi said, as we must say I think 
to each other, “Let us begin, Brethren, to serve our Lord God, for until 
now we have made little progress.” 


1 Copyright 1942, 1954 by Wallace Stevens. From The Collected Poems of Wallace Stevens 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1954). Used by permission. 














Tea and Hostility 


By Geratp J. Jup 


ROBABLY the greatest waste in the church today is the brevity of the 

pastorate; the tendency to leave a parish before the dimension of depth 
between pastor and people is attained. Many pastors live between teas— 
the tea given when these paragons of virtue come and the one given when 
they depart. The length of pastorate in many churches does not exceed 
three years, and therefore is lacking in creativity. 

There are numerous reasons for this brevity, but my hypothesis is 
that a minister’s staying or going is dependent upon how well he and his 
laymen, particularly those within the power structure of the church, handle 
the problem of hostility. 

My authority for speaking on this subject arises from three sources: 
first and most important, I am a pastor in the field who, having concluded 
a period of fourteen years’ service in the First Congregational Church of 
West Haven, Connecticut, speaks from experience. For three years I was 
the assistant pastor and for eleven years pastor of this church. I was a 
young man when I began my service there—a period of years for which I 
will be forever grateful. This people trusted me, loved me and provided me 
with sufficient security to grow. But growing is seldom, without pain. So the 
insights which I present in this discussion have been hammered out on the 
anvil of personal experience and are presented with the hope that out of 
the growing pains of one pastor and people some help might come to 
others. If it is possible to dedicate an essay, I should like to dedicate this one 
with deep affection to the deacons and to the standing committee of the 
church in West Haven who loved me sufficiently and whom I trusted 
sufficiently to wrestle through this most difficult problem of hostility which 
arises in the relationship between pastor and people. 

My second source of data for this lecture comes from my fellow 
ministers and laymen who across the country have shared their problems 
with me and into whose experience I have entered vicariously. 

A third source of data is the literature in the field, particularly in the 
area of depth psychology. 


A DEscRIPTION OF THE SITUATION 


Within the local church we are united in a common love of Jesus 
Christ our Lord. That which we have learned of God we have learned from 
him. Through Him we know the meaning of forgiveness. Through him we 
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have been made at one with God. Because of him we know the meaning of 
acceptance. Through his holy incarnation, life, teachings, death and resur- 
rection we know the meaning of self-giving love. We who love him are 
united in our common love to live in his spirit and walk in his way. We 
know we are called to do his work in the world of men. We know that his 
church, which is the company of believers indwelt by the spirit of the living 
Christ, has as its function to proclaim with power the good news of the 
Gospel and to provide a supporting fellowship for those who have yielded 
their lives to the sway of his spirit. 

The functions of the church are: worship, to relate men creatively to 
God; Christian education, to teach the great truths of the Bible, the historic 
doctrines of the church and to help those in the fellowship to be able to 
“give a reason for the faith that is in them’’; outreach, as it manifests itself 
in evangelism at home and abroad and in social action; Christian fellowship, 
to provide loving, supportive community for those who believe; Christian 
stewardship, to grow as individuals and as the church in increasingly recog- 
nizing that all that we have and are we owe to God. 

Now the local church, if she is to realize her true nature and fulfill her 
functions, needs a leader. And so the people go in search of one who will be 
an overseer, a preacher, an administrator of the rites and sacraments of the 
church, a teacher, a counselor, an evangelist, a recruiter of new members, 
a visitor of the sick, an incessant caller in the homes of the people, a leader 
of youth, a man skilled in public relations and a good family man. 

Now into the community of grace, forgiveness and acceptance comes 
the choice of the committee and the church. He comes ready to love and be 
loved. The people are glad for his coming and together they see the ob- 
jectives of the church and together they set out to accomplish them. All 
goes well “for awhile.” 

But when the honeymoon is over, one year, two years, then far too 
often a cloud, at first no bigger than a man’s hand but potentially a gi- 
gantic thunderhead, hovers. The spirit of hostility, one of the most trusted 
in the household of the devil, has arrived to do his dirty work. 

A number of people are beginning to feel that their minister is just 
not measuring up. He certainly isn’t what they thought he was going to be. 
The chinks in his armor have begun to show. And here or there are those 
who are beginning to wonder if a change might not be a good idea. 

And the minister works away. He works harder and harder, and the 
more insecure he feels, the harder he works. On the far reaches of his con- 
sciousness is the wonder whether or not his work is really appreciated. 
But after all, if he can’t please them, then he will remember that his service 
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is primarily to God anyway. It is his praise that really matters. But any 
observer learned in the bare rudiments of psychology knows that unless 
certain problems are faced there is trouble ahead. 

The pastor is cast in so many roles that he cannot possibly fill them all. 
If he tries, and many of them do, he operates under a sense of guilt and 
anxiety and often neglects his health and his family. Still there are always 
those who want him to do more and be different, and he feels hostile toward 
those who want him to do other than he is doing. He may not be willing 
to acknowledge this because one of his roles is that he is supposed to be a 
man of God, to whom such feelings should be foreign. He may hide these 
feelings, therefore, even from himself. But they are still there to bedevil 
him. 

The source of the hostility which laymen feel toward a pastor may 
arise from known conscious causes. Undoubtedly a minister precipitates 
hostility by his carelessness, thoughtlessness, or lack of planning. Hostility 
also arises because of disappointment on the part of many people that 
their pastor has not measured up to their expectation. Every church is 
different and every church is a complicated organism. Ministers and abilities 
differ. And every church does not have the same opportunities for success 
in all fields. Conscious hostility is often turned loose when the minister 
does not “measure up,” does not “produce.” 

There is a far more significant and a much more dangerous form of 
hostility which arises from a subconscious source. Many folk carry into 
their adult life a heavy load of unresolved hostility, arising from a failure 
to rid themselves of a powerful parental overshadowing of their will. The 
pastor by virtue of his office, and particularly because of his preaching, is 
an authoritative figure. Because many people have deep feelings of love 
and hate toward their own parents it is easily possible to transfer these 
feelings to other parental figures. Undoubtedly unresolved childhood 
conflicts carried into adult life are oftentimes powerfully destructive of 
pastor-people relationships. 

Now in the light of such hostility barriers, either conscious or un- 
conscious, how can pastors and laymen work together to fulfill the ob- 
jectives of the loving and beloved community in Christ? 


Wuat Can THE MINIsTER Do? 


First of all, the minister must know himself; not just on the surface, 
but at the depth—in the pit—on the lower levels where the powers of 
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darkness dwell. He must not be afraid of careful introspection as it mani- 
fests itself in a disciplined life of prayer and meditation. Rigid honesty 
upon his knees before God may cut through much of the pious, evasive 
verbiage with which we face some emotional situations and help us to dis- 
cern the true problem. Furthermore, each of us ministers needs a trusted 
friend with whom we may express our feelings and bring our problems to 
light. The rare pastor may find this person within his church; most ap- 
propriately he needs to find it in another trusted clergyman. I believe that 
it is the rare layman who can bear this darker side of the pastor’s life. 

Secondly, the pastor must be willing to suffer bravely for Christ’s 
sake. The pastor cannot escape the role of suffering servant. But he must 
not deceive himself here. The role of suffering servant is not fulfilled in his 
suffering masochistically, but in suffering redemptively—not in enjoying 
the tension-ridden situation which he creates by his own lack of love, but 
by bearing hostility so in Christ’s spirit that others come to self-knowledge 
and the cross. 

In keeping with this emphasis upon the pastor as suffering servant, 
I should like to add these four points: 


1. The pastor must be a role-buster. He cannot possibly fill all the roles 
his people have in mind for him. He must, therefore, develop and know his 
own ministry and be willing to accept the ensuing hostility without being 
hostile in return. If he knows who he is and what his ministry is and realizes 
that he is called primarily to serve God, he will avoid working under a 
heavy anxiety load. He must be clear about his own objectives and in- 
creasingly his people will also see his ministry with clarity. 


2. To love those who hate you is not easy and particularly when we “have 
done nothing amiss.” Each situation of hostility is different and here the 
minister needs to pray for God’s grace. With Christ’s love within our heart 
and with the help of God we can follow him who did not return evil for 
evil, but loved people into life and into self-understanding. 


3. The minister must never fight the devil with the tools of the devil. If he 
fights the devil of hostility with the devil of hostility, he has already given 
himself over into the enemy’s camp. Only by honestly facing the situation 


in the spirit of self-giving love can we make the devil of hostility take 
flight. 


4. The minister must grow in the techniques of communication within 
the life of the church. It is true that the pastor is a preacher, but in the group 
work of the church he needs to be a group worker. More pastors need to 
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discover some of the important principles of group work, and among the 
most important of these is careful communication. Carelessness in this 
realm is the cause of much ineffectiveness in the church and creates many 
hostile situations. Careful planning, careful reporting, careful notifications 
of meetings, working through appointed committees, will help the minister 
to avoid unnecessary hostile situations and will free him to work redemp- 
tively in other realms of hostility, not of his own making. 


The minister obviously must be the first person to discern the problem 
of hostility. He can, if he alone discerns it, have a successful, creative 
ministry. Many have. But the life of the minister can be so much more 
helpful and creative, and a long, creative pastorate is so much more likely, 
if his people understand it also. 

So we turn to the next question. 


Wuat Can LayMen Do? 


First of all, laymen who feel hostile to their minister need to examine 
their feelings carefully. Things are seldom what they seem and many lay- 
men who feel hostile, if they are honest with themselves, will soon discern 
that much of the hostility they feel is not so simple—that it may well 
arise not from known sources of irritation but from hidden sources, very 
likely related to feelings toward the individual’s own parents. 

Secondly, the layman must be urged to accept his minister as a man 
with his own emotional needs. He is an ordinary man who makes mistakes 
and needs to be forgiven. In his more lucid moments the layman may see 
this very clearly. At other times the layman may expect of him that which 
no human is able to give. The wise minister and the wise layman discern the 
true nature of the church in that it is a forgiven and a forgiving community 
and recognize how necessary it is that the minister stands also in need of 
forgiveness if a truly creative relationship between pastor and people is to 
exist. 

Thirdly, he must let his minister be himself. Very few of us are of 
genius calibre. Very few excel in every phase of pastoral work. Your 
chances of making him over are very slight. And if further proof is needed 
of this, one may ask his wife. She will have tried long before the parishoner 
ever heard of him. Human beings don’t squeeze very well into a mold. 
The minister is no exception. 

Fourthly, this man who spends his life in loving, needs also to be loved. 
As I have continued in the ministry I have grown in my love and apprecia- 
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tion of my fellow ministers. I believe that they are hard-working, self- 
giving persons who work many more hours per day than the average work- 
man. They have many complicated responsibilities and yet they are always 
on hand to be the effective agent of the loving community in Christ. 

But I have also been impressed by the fact that this man who is a 
hard worker, able to give himself in love, this man who is a symbol and an 
example is also often a lonely man, the hearty laugh and the cheerful 
countenance notwithstanding. He is lonely by virtue of his profession, but 
he is many times much more lonely than he ought to be. 

The pastor of the church stands in great emotional need of being loved. 
The great blind spot of many churches is their inability to see that a happy, 
loved pastor is going to be creative: a threatened, badgered man will lack the 
spark that can set the church on fire. Love always sees in a man, not the 
man who is, but the man who is to be. Your love for your pastor can be the 
very power that causes him to blossom into a creative leader. 

The pastor who spends his life in self-giving love for his people stands 
in need of tenderness. When I read the bones of this paper to a small 
group of professors who are my friends at Yale Divinity School they 
scored me for using this word in this context because they felt it would be 
too easily misunderstood. But because I have not succeeded in finding a 
better word, I will use it, take a D on the paper, in the hope that I may be 
able to communicate what I mean by the word. 

I once knew a man who proclaimed that his wife and his children 
existed to make “Daddy” happy. Now, this man was woefully wrong, as 
wrong as I would be if I said that the church exists to make the minister 
happy. I have already set forth the idea that the ministry is most surely the 
way of the cross. Here I only say that the springs of a minister’s soul are 
fed by feeling occasionally from his people that expression of love which 
can best be called “tenderness.” 

Again I do not mean thereby that the minister is to be patronized. 
For when a man is patronized he is harnessed and tamed. A prophet of 
God ought never to be tamed. He needs to stand on his own two feet, 
knowing who he is, and knowing what his job is; a man of dignity knowing 
the weight of his office; a man of integrity and independent judgment. 
But with it all, a man, i1 need of tenderness. 

A husband does not fulfill his responsibilities to his wife by seeing to 
it that she is properly clothed and fed. The essence of his love for her is 
expressed in the unexpe ted acts of tenderness, of the word fitly spoken; 
of some of her needs being met without having to be verbalized. The re- 
lationship of a devoted pastor to his people has many close parallels to 
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that of husband and wife. If he is a good pastor, his very life is spent in a 
relationship with people that exceeds a legal relationship and in many 
ways is a manifestation of tenderness. And as the husband expresses 
tenderness to the wife, a reciprocal relationship is indicated. 

The manifestation of tenderness is appreciated by the pastor when it is 
expressed by many. But it is particularly important that it be expressed 
by those who are in the power structure of the church as it manifests itself 
in the Standing Committee and the Board of Trustees or the Prudential 
Committee. 

He who is a father to many needs also to feel that someone is father to 
him. He needs to feel that he is thought of as a person with emotional 
needs and not just as a hired hand who ought to bring “success” to the 
church. 

When one seeks to give illustrations of how this tenderness may be 
expressed by the power structure of the church one encounters difficulty 
and takes the risk of sounding ridiculous and trite. But I am willing to 
risk it. Those in the power structure ought to see that the pastor receives an 
adequate salary and remember that the salary is more than money, but 
also a symbol of love and concern. Secondly, there ought to be more than 
left-handed care of the parsonage—and I emphasize here not primarily that 
the pastor should live in reasonable comfort. I am saying that such care is 
a manifestation of tenderness on the part of the power structure. Thirdly, 
there should be some recognition of milestones in the ministry, either years 
of ordination or length of pastorate. And fourthly, one would welcome a 
sharing and rejoicing in achievements. No one ever gets beyond needing 
a word of commendation, be he the janitor in the office building, the pastor 
of the church or the president of the United States. 

Other things could be mentioned. But these suffice to say what I have 
on my mind. If they seem pat and obvious, remember that they are simply 
the verbalization of a hunger which is beyond verbalization on the part of a 
pastor as he serves his people. Oftentimes because no one senses this matter 
as a specific responsibility toward the pastor, because boards change, it is 
a matter that is too often neglected. And because it is forgotten many 
churches contribute to the great wastefulness in manpower which always 
occurs when a pastorate is of only brief duration. For a pastor may leave 
his church in search of tenderness, as many go from one marriage to another 
in search of the same thing. 

Love calls life into being. Love as it expresses itself in acts of tender- 
ness calls ministers to be their highest and best. Love in its most creative 
form is a two-way street. Ministers know they must grow in their ability to 
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express love to their people; and laymen, especially those in the power 
structure, need to sit down occasionally to see how love can be practically 
expressed toward their minister. 

In concluding, I urge that laymen and ministers alike seek to see 
beyond the institutional church to the loving and beloved community in 
Christ. The term community implies that here there is a reciprocal rela- 
tionship of love and affection which must not only be felt but must find 
expression. We are all growing people, full of inadequacies, emotional blocks, 
guilt and resentments. We seek wholeness, but we are not yet whole. We 
seek maturity, but in many ways we are still very immature. Within the 
Christian community we as pastors and people need to recognize a need 
for the other’s help if we are to grow toward wholeness and maturity in 
Christ. 

We must recognize together our inadequacies, our sin and our needs. 
We must pray incessantly that the love of Christ be manifest in us. Surely, 
if we have Christ’s love within our hearts, we are understanding; and if we 
are understanding, we are forgiving; and if we are forgiving, we are ac- 
cepting; and if we are accepting, we allow a creative relationship to exist. 

As laymen and pastors we need to become sensitive to each other’s 
needs. So yoked, we are best able to serve His Kingdom in fulfilling the 
functions of His church. 














Is a Christian Grounding of Democracy 
Necessary? 


By SamuEL DuBois Cook 


|B grained embedded in the history of Western culture is the interplay 
of theological and political thought. This interaction or “encounter” 
has been of special significance in the Christian era. Perhaps the pivot of 
medieval political theory was the doctrine of the two realms or swords— 
imperium and sacerdotium, temporal and eternal, secular and spiritual. 
This doctrine was the legacy of Jesus’ injunction about the dual obligation 
to God and Caesar, and it was elaborated into a systematic theory by the 
Church Fathers. Inherent in this dualism is the idea of the divine ordination 
of government, which was a hallmark of political philosophy from the 
advent of the Christian epoch until modern times. Again, consider the 
natural law tradition or the political heritage of the Reformation. 


But with the dissolution of the medieval synthesis, the destruction of 
the unity of Christendom, the rise of modern science, and the secularization 
of the state (along with the secularization of culture), political thought in- 
formed by Christian presuppositions was eclipsed. “Modern political 
thought has found the governing sanctions for political association in the 
nature of man in general, without benefit of biblical revelation or ecclesias- 
tical authorities. . . . Modern Christians have generally thought and acted 
in politics independently of their faith.’ 


It is interesting and significant that, for a variety of reasons, today 
political thought issuing from Christian perspectives is very much alive. 
Witness, for example, the wide influence even in secular circles of Reinhold 
Niebuhr and Jacques Maritain. The Social Gospel movement of Rauschen- 
busch and company notwithstanding, it has been a mighty long time since 
Christian political thought commanded the intellectual respect which it 
enjoys today. It is a truism that the foremost political thinkers of modern 
culture have been guided by secular preconceptions. But if we canvass the 
outstanding political thinkers on the current scene, the inclusion of Niebuhr, 
for instance, is virtually inescapable.” 


1 James H. Nichols, History of Christianity: 1650-1950 (New York, 1956), pp. 7-8. 
2 The political scientist Kenneth Thompson suggests that Niebuhr is America’s foremost 
political philosopher. See “The Political Philosophy of Reinhold Niebuhr,” in Reinhold 
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Along with the contemporary renaissance of Christian political thought 
is a widely held view that Christianity is necessary to democracy. This 
proposition takes a variety of forms, and it issues from many perspectives 
and various motivations. The present paper attempts a brief analysis and 
evaluation of the belief that democracy is dependent upon Christianity. 


It should be emphasized, however, that the union of democracy and 
Christianity represents only one of several positions to which contemporary 
Christian writers are committed. There are, of course, wide divergences 
and even contradictory affirmations within the broad sweep of current 
interpretations of the political imperatives ascribed to the Christian faith. 
Just as many actors on the stage of the drama of politics are always eager 
to hitch their ambitions to the chariot of Christianity, it is all but impossible 
to find a political preference lacking in sanction by some alleged Christian 
imperative. 


There are numerous honest differences of opinion among Christian 
believers on the merits of rival political systems. First, there is a significant 
body of literature which denies that Christianity implies affirmation of 
democracy or any other particular political framework. For example, three 
of the most influential contemporary Protestant theologians, Karl Barth,? 
Emil Brunner,‘ and Paul Tillich® are virtually neutral to forms of govern- 
ment. Christianity, they hold, is not to be identified with any special 
organization of political power. Not different is the major portion of 
Catholic political theory. True, a few theorists of this communion seek to 
link democracy and natural law, but the bulk of Catholic social and politi- 
cal theory remains loyal to the “‘classical”’ Catholic tradition which em- 


Niebuhr: His Religious, Social, and Political Thought, eds. Charles W. Kegley and Robert 
W. Bretall, (New York, 1956), pp. 152, 175. 

3 Against the Stream, ed. Ronald G. Smith (New York, 1954), pp. 21, 25, 44; Church and 
State, trans. G. Ronald Howe (London, 1939), ch. 4, esp. pp. 25, 44, 71, 83; The Church 
and the Political Problem of Our Day (New York, 1939), esp. pp. 38-69, and The Knowl- 
edge of God and the Service of God, trans. J. L. M. Haire and Ian Henderson (London, 
1938), pp. 230-32. 

Barth’s almost sole criterion of the just state is whether or not it allows the church 
the freedom to preach the Word—to proclaim justification by faith. 

* The Divine Imperative, trans. Olive Wyon (New York, 1937), pp. 445-46, 466; and Justice 
and the Social Order, trans. Mary Hottinger (London, 1945), pp. 70, 125, 178, 189. 

However, Brunner extols the virtues of federalism. 

5 See in particular “The World Situation,” in The Christian Answer, ed. Henry P. Van 
Dusen (New York, 1945), pp. 22-24; and The Protestant Era, trans. James L. Adams 
(Chicago, 1948), pp. 243-44, 260. 
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phasizes the end or purpose rather than the form of government. Accord- 
ing to this tradition, any form of government is legitimate if it fulfills the 
true end of the state. The true end, in this context, is variously designated 
as happiness, justice, the common good, temporal salvation, etc. 


Also consider the Russian Orthodox thinker, the late Nicolas Berdyaev, 
who virtually expounded anarchy. His social and political thought is a 
curious and disharmonious medley of anarchic, pluralistic, socialistic, 
personalistic, existential, apocalyptic, eschatological, and somewhat 
mystical elements. Beyond this is his romantic longing for a symbolic 
restoration of what he calls the qualitative, aristocratic, organic, and hier- 
archical culture of the Middle Ages.® 


Finally, if we bear in mind the ecclesiastical defenses of dictatorships 
in Spain, Portugal, various Latin American countries, and elsewhere, it is 
clear that today, as in previous epochs, Christian political thinkers and 
actors occupy every point of the ideological compass. 


I. FRAMEWORK OF ANALYSIS: THE LoGic OF THE PROBLEM 


A. The Meaning of Democracy 


Democracy is primarily a method of governing. Thus conceived, it is a 
way of assuring that the personnel and the general policies of government 
rest on the consent of the governed. Democracy seeks to institutionalize 
the principle of consent by making political power responsible and by in- 
sisting on the right of opposition, free criticism, and dissent. In the process 
of power, democracy recognizes no ruling class or élite. Accordingly, it 
postulates the equal rights of citizenship, especially the equality of par- 
ticipation in the process of government. Democracy, then, knows no class, 
no race, and no superior, inferior, or average man. Jt knows only man. 
In the realm of opinion and belief, democracy predicates both the necessity 
and the desirability of plural perspectives and the free clash of conflicting 


6 For Berdyaev’s political and social thought, see The Destiny of Man, trans. Natalie 
Duddington (London, 1937), pp. 195-212; The Fate of Man in the Modern World, trans. 
D. A. Lowrie (New York, 1935), chs. 2-4; Christianity and Class War, trans. D. Attwater 
(London, 1933), chs. 2-5; The Bourgeois Mind and Other Essays, trans. Countess Bennigsen 
and D. Attwater (London, 1934), chs. 1-3; Towards a New Epoch, trans. O. F. Clark 

(London, 1949), pp. 1-52, 76-80; and The End of Our Time, trans. D. Attwater (London, 

1933), chs. 2 and 4. 
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views. It is the institutionalization of the principle of the dialogue, of the 
perpetual and creative encounter of finite minds. As such, democracy does 
not know of any orthodoxy, heresy, imprimatur, or excommunication. /¢ 
knows only the freedom of the process of the human mind and spirit in re- 
Sponse to their unique vision and experience. 


B. Logic and Ethics: Necessity Versus Desirability 


What precisely is meant by the assertion that democracy is dependent 
upon Christianity? Why is it asserted that Christianity is necessary to 
democracy? 


Doubtless, the capital fallacy of countless debates on Christianity and 
democracy is the tacit identification of the category of necessity with that 
of desirability. Born of confusion, this false equation generates much heat 
and little, if any, light. Necessity is a logical category; desirability is an 
ethical or value category. The union of the two concepts imperils both 
logical clarity and ethical responsibility. To assert that something is neces- 
sary is to afirm the absence of alternative possibilities. Logically, a proposi- 
tion asserting necessary relation is generally understood to mean that 
“‘p” implies “q,” so that it is impossible for “‘p” to be true and ‘“‘q”’ false. 
On the other hand, to assert that something is desirable is to affirm that a 
given object is worthy of human commitment, espousal, or striving. If 
necessity, then, were an ethical category, there could be no moral re- 
sponsibility. For moral experience presupposes freedom of choice. Necessity 
rules out freedom, contingency, and novelty. It knows but one road, one 
direction, and one goal. 


, 


To be sure, motivated by the economy of words or by the psychology 
of emphasis and persuasion, we often use the terms necessity and desir- 
ability interchangeably. When a writer or speaker asserts the necessity of 
something, there often is an illiptical or suppressed premise. The proposi- 
tion ‘‘x is necessary’’ generally means that, in the asserter’s view, “‘x is 
desirable.” The tacit assumption is that ‘‘x” 


” 


is necessary if ““y” or some 
other alleged object of value is to be realized. It does not mean the absence 
of alternatives. Even the absolute imperatives of Christian ethics contain 
a “conditional clause”’: Obedience to the will of God is necessary éf certain 
ends are to be achieved and certain consequences avoided. 


To assert, then, that Christianity is necessary to democracy is to deny 
that there are alternative foundations. It is one thing to maintain that Chris- 
tianity is a possible basis for democracy; it is quite another to insist that 
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it is the sole anchorage. Except for a few naturalists’ and positivists,® the 
former proposition is rarely denied. What are the grounds for asserting 
the latter proposition? 


Of the variety of grounds on which it is maintained that democracy is 
dependent upon Christianity, this paper is limited to a consideration of, 
perhaps, the two most influential. First, there is the historical argument, 
according to which Christianity is, in various ways, responsible for the 
evolution of democratic institutions. The second thesis is ethical. De- 
mocracy, it holds, predicates the dignity of man, but Christianity alone 
can defend the dignity and worth of man. True, some Christian writers 
admit of the possibility of alternative accounts of the value of personality; 
they insist, however, that the Christian interpretation is, in one way or 
another, superior. Briefly, let us examine these contentions. 


II. THe Appear To History 


Although the historical argument identifying Christianity and de- 
mocracy takes a variety of forms, there is a common logical problem. That 
common problem is causation in human history. Clearly, the chain of 
causation is infinitely complex, for it involves an intricate network of 
voluntary, compulsory, and contingent elements. Choice, necessity, and 
chance are all factors in the historical equation. History is, as Morris R. 
Cohen observed, ‘‘multidimensional.” It is within the context, then, of 
the complexity of the causal nexus of history that the historical argument 
must be perceived. 


“Christianity and democracy must go hand in hand, or not at all. If 
either falls the other falls. They are dependent upon each other, supported 
by each other, preserved by each other. . . . It is either dictatorship alone 
or Christianity and democracy together.’’® This statement is so obviously 
false that even its author concedes a “‘striking exception” to it. Indeed, 


7 See, for example, The Scientific Spirit and the Democratic Faith, Papers from the Confer- 
ence on the Scientific Spirit and the Democratic Faith, 1943 (New York, 1944); and C. G. 
Le Boutillier, American Democracy and Natural Law (New York, 1950). 

8 See, for example, Hans Kelsen, ‘‘Absolutism and Relativism in Philosophy and Politics,” 
American Political Science Review, XLII (1948), pp. 906-14; and his “‘Foundations of 
Democracy,” Ethics, LXVI (1955), No. 1, Part II. 

9 Leonard B. Gray, “Christianity and Democracy,” The Church Leader, CLV (August 26, 

1939), p. 818. 
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the bulk of history refutes it. On the one hand, Christianity has existed for 
centuries under every conceivable form of government, and it exists today 
under several dictatorships. On the other hand, the democracies of Greece 
existed prior to the advent of Christianity. True, these democracies were 
very limited, but even so, much can be said for the “glory” of Athens, 
particularly in the days of Pericles. Moreover, democracy is always a matter 
of degree, and the perfect democracy is still only an ideal. Again, shall we 
say that today’s Israel and India are not democratic? 


Of greater significance is the fact that even if it were true that democ- 
racy and Christianity have always existed together, it would not follow 
that they are causally related. It would still be necessary to establish such 
a fact. Indeed, if democracy and Christianity are intimately wedded simply 
because they have existed together, an absurd conclusion follows. For, 
since Christianity has existed under monarchies, oligarchies, and dictator- 
ships, one could argue with equal force that Christianity is causally related 
to them. 


There are more substantial versions of the historical argument. Most 
exponents of this thesis do not assert the mutual implication of Christianity 
and democracy; rather, they maintain a unilateral involvement, i.e., 
Christianity has existed and can exist without democracy, but democracy 
cannot exist without Christianity. To prove this, exponents cite what they 
believe to be the contribution of Christianity to the evolution of democratic 
institutions. 


Lindsay,!® Nichols," and Perry,” among others, point to the Puritan 
orf‘Left-Wing” sects of the Reformation: the Independents, Anabaptists, 
Congregationalists, Presbyterians, Quakers, Methodists, etc. This con- 
tention is, of course, not without basic merit. The problem, though, is one 
of crucial selection, interpretation, and emphasis. It is complex indeed. 
Justice to historical causation in this context requires, first, comprehension 
of the Puritan sects within the broad framework of the Christian Church, 
and, second, critical evaluation of the sects themselves, so that neither too 
much nor too little is claimed for them. 


First, the Puritan sects represented only a small segment of the 


10 A, D. Lindsay, The Modern Democratic State (New York, 1947), I, esp. pp. 58-63, 75-77, 
85-89, 115-21, 278; The Essentials of Democracy (Philadelphia, 1929), Lectures I and II; 
and The Churches and Democracy (London, 1934), pp. 5-39. 

11 James H. Nichols, Democracy and the Churches (Philadelphia, 1951), esp. ch. 1. 

12 Ralph B. Perry, Puritanism and Democracy (New York, 1944). 
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Christian Church. After all, they were dissenting minorities. But what of 
the established ecclesiastical institutions—Eastern Catholic, Roman 
Catholic, and Protestant? Shall we first and primarily speak of Christian 
contributions to authoritarianism? Or shall we, through arbitrary selection 
and exclusion, identify these minorities with Christianity and ignore the 
overwhelming preponderance of Christendom? 


A professor of Church History, James H. Nichols, opens the most 
exhaustive study of historical Christianity and democracy with the follow- 
ing words: 


Over fifteen centuries of Christian history give the lie to those American 
preachers who are accustomed to identify Christianity and democracy. For 
most of its history the Christian Church never dreamed that political democ- 
racy was a natural or even possible consequence of its faith and ethic. And 
even in the last few generations only a minority of Christians, only one tradi- 
tion within the Church, has consistently affiliated with political democracy. 
Most Christians are still not democrats. We should not speak, consequently, 
of ‘Christian’ basis for democracy, tout court. We cannot even speak of the 
‘Protestant’ basis for democracy." 


Until the American and French Revolutions, Nichols goes on to say, 


Of all Christians, only certain members of the Puritan churches had admitted 
any positive relation to liberal democracy. Roman Catholicism, Anglicanism, 
Lutheranism had consistently opposed it, and the Greek Orthodox had never 
heard of it. Even the liberal democratic affiliations of the Puritan churches 
were by no means unqualified or unanimous." 


The toregoing observations indicate the perils and distortions inherent 
in the easy identification of the historic roots of democracy with institu- 
tionalized Christianity. Indeed, a considerably stronger case can be made 
for the association of ecclesiastical history with authoritarianism. Even 
the most sympathetic interpreter invites the observer to visit only the 
cellar of the mansion of Church history—post-Reformation dissenting 
minorities. 


Moreover, it is well to recall that the most influential Christian thinkers 
from St. Paul, Augustine, and Aquinas (though he is slightly ambivalent), 
to Luther and Calvin repudiated the principles of democracy. It is difficult 
to overestimate the tragic influence on history of the Pauline tradition of 
political defeatism and subservience. The Pauline heritage via Lutheranism 


13 [bid., p. 17. 
4 [bid., p. 11. 
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largely explains the political tragedies of Karl Barth. As the late Arch- 
bishop William Temple observed: ‘““The force of the thirteenth chapter of 
the Epistle to the Romans is only increased when we remember that Nero 
was Emperor when it was written.’’!® For Nero “made an art of tyranny.’”!® 


In the second place, even the Puritan contribution to democracy is 
open to debate. This is the fallacy of Nichols’, Lindsay’s, and Perry’s 
preconceptions. There are grounds for asserting that Puritan conceptions of 
church or congregational polity, individual salvation, equality, etc., made 
a contribution to the evolution of democratic institutions. Here the evi- 
dence is suggestive but not conclusive. We have no way of determining 
with any degree of accuracy or measurement the extent of Puritan con- 
tributions. For, once more, we are dealing with the complex problem of 
historical causality. What, for example, of ‘“‘secular’” forces—modern 
science, the Industrial Revolution, the Enlightenment? What, again, of 
the “‘secular liberals?’ No less important were the fortuitous and uncon- 
scious historical influences. They were all contributing factors, and the 
process of historical selection or abstraction does not permit contemporary 
man to determine with exactness the degree and scope of each contribution. 
Predilections about history breed certainty, but the fragmentary and 
intricate maze of events presented by historical inquiry counsels humility. 


Of greater significance is the overriding political legacy of Puritanism. 
Puritan political theories and practices were, in the main, authoritarian." 
The history of the theocratic absolutism of early New England, as well 
as the recollection of men like John Winthrop and John Cotton, is a grim 
reminder of the Puritan heritage. Typical of the anti-democratic political 
philosophy of the Puritans is the following pronouncement of the cele- 
brated John Cotton: 


It is better that the commonwealth be fashioned to the setting forth of God’s 
house, which is his church: than to accommodate the church frame to the 
civill state. Democracy, I do not conceyve that ever did ordeyne as a fit 
government eyther for church or commonwealth. If the people be governors, 
who shall be governed? As for monarchy, and aristocracy, they are both of 


15 Christianity and the State (London, 1928), p. 50. 

16 Temple, Essays in Christian Politics and Kindred Subjects (London, 1927), p. 33. 

17 See V. L. Parrington, Main Currents in American Thought (New York, 1927-30), I, 
Bk. I; Perry Miller, Orthodoxy in Massachusetts (Cambridge, 1933); Perry Miller and 
Thomas H. Johnson, eds., The Puritans (New York, 1938), ch. 2, esp. pp. 181-94; Thomas 
J. Wertenbaker, The Puritan Oligarchy (New York, 1947), and James T. Adams, The 
Founding of New England (Boston, 1921), chs. 7 and 11. 
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them clearely approoved, and directed in scripture, yet so as referreth the 
soveraigntie to himselfe, and setteth up Theocracy in both, as the best forme 
of government in the commonwealth, as well as in the church.'8 


Authoritarian power is no less authoritarian because it is exercised in 
the name of God; indeed, it is heightened and aggravated by the alleged 
possession of an infallible and transcendent sanction. In his study, Religion 
in Colonial America, William W. Sweet asserts: 


To the Puritan leaders in New England, democracy was a dangerous thing in 
a government such as theirs, pledged to carry out God’s will; for, they asked, 
‘How could ungodly rulers know the will and purpose of God?’ Thus they felt 
under the necessity of keeping the godly minority in control. Winthrop argued 
that there was no democracy in Israel, and that among civil states it was the 
meanest form of government.® 


It follows, then, that the association of Puritanism with the evolution 
of democracy contains, at best, only a modicum of merit. 


There is a final argument against the attempt to prove on historical 
grounds the indispensability of Christianity to democracy. Even if it were 
true that Christianity was responsible for the evolution of the institutions 
of a free society, it is an obvious non sequitur to infer that democracy is 
always dependent upon Christianity. No inference from what has been 
to what must be is logically justified. History is too complex and man too 
free to sustain assumptions about historical inevitability. Many phenomena 
of history evolved together but later parted. It is often said that science 
began in magic, chemistry in alchemy, and astronomy in astrology. But 
no one would argue that science is dependent upon magic, chemistry upon 
alchemy, and astronomy upon astrology. Again, Max Weber and Tawney, 
for example, have largely established a relation between the ethics of 
Protestantism and the rise and development of capitalism. But numerous 
Protestant thinkers of today, instead of maintaining a necessary relation 
between Protestantism and capitalism, insist that capitalism contradicts 
Christian ethics. 


If the foregoing analysis is valid, it is clear, then, that the attempt to 
establish on historical grounds the dependence of democracy on Chris- 
tianity is unconvincing. 


18 Quoted in Parrington, op. cit., p. 20. 
19 Religion in Colonial America (New York, 1942), p. 85. 
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Il]. THe Eruicat ArGuMENT: CuRIsTIANITY, Democracy, 
AND Human Dicnity 


Democracy presupposes the dignity of man and the value of human 
personality. But how is this ethical principle to be validated? On what 
ground does the belief rest? Doubtless, the most common argument to sus- 
tain the dependence of democracy upon Christianity is the doctrine of 
human dignity and value. It is the hallmark of a staggering and endless 
litany of identifications of Christianity and democracy. Apart from daily 
orations, sermons, journalistic discourses, political forums, and partisan 
pronouncements, there is, of course, a significant body of serious literature 
designed to prove that democracy’s ethical succor is rooted in Christianity 
alone. Typical formulations are those of Nels F. S. Ferré,?° John H. Hallo- 
well," Arnold J. Toynbee,” Gregory Vlastos, Roy L. Smith,* and Justin 
Wroe Nixon.” 


“Christianity teaches that man is not a product of natural necessity, 
nor something as it were thrown off by the cosmic whirl, but a creation of 
God bearing the image and the likeness of God. Man is thus assured of 
spiritual independence and finds himself in principle above the level of 
the natural and social world.’’** In these words we have an account of the 


20 “Christianity and Democracy from the Point of View of Systematic Christian Theology,” 

in Science, Philosophy and Religion, Second Symposium (New York, 1942), pp. 413-32; 

and “The Meaning of Human Dignity from a Theological Perspective,” in Jbid., Third 

Symposium (New York, 1943), pp. 277-92. 

The Moral Foundation of Democracy (Chicago, 1954), ch. 6; and “The Decline of Lib- 

eralism,” Ethics, LII (1942), pp. 323-49. 

Arnold J. Toynbee, “Religion and the Rise of Western Culture,” Hibbert Journal, XLIX 

(1950), pp. 3-10. Oddly, Toynbee also argues that modern democracy is the child of 

humanistic secularism, which he deplores. “Two hundred and fifty years ago,” he ob- 

serves, “the founders of our Modern Western Liberal faith left Christianity out delib- 

erately when they were compounding this secular humanitarian ideology which still 

seemed so self-evidently satisfactory to our fathers.” Jbid., p. 9. However, he argues 

elsewhere that democracy is “another leaf from the book of Christianity,”’ and if it has 

not been misread, it “has certainly been half emptied of meaning by being divorced 

from its Christian context and secularized.”” Civilization on Trial (New York, 1948), pp. 

236-37. 

°3 Christian Faith and Democracy (New York, 1939), and “The Religious Foundations of 
Democracy,” Journal of Religion, XXII (1942), pp. 1-19. 

24 “Christianity and Democracy,” in The Revolutions in Christian Missions (New York, 
1941). 

% Science, Philosophy and Religion, Third Symposium, op. cit., pp. 65-84. 

% Nicolas Berdyaev, Towards a New Epoch, op. cit., p. 17. 
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Christian doctrine of human dignity. Having the same Father, all men are 
brothers. Created in the image of God, man has a responsive and functional 
relation to God. The infinite worth of man, then, is rooted in his relation- 
ship to God, or, as it is often put: in man’s immortal soul. Thus understood, 
the value of man is independent of the social process and all cultural con- 
figurations. “If there is no Higher Power and no Moral Law, democ- 
racy’s concern for the individual and for minorities will fall like a house of 
cards.””?7 


We need not seek to elaborate the significance of the Christian ac- 
count of human worth. Nor is it necessary to doubt the potential value of 
the doctrine to the ethics of democracy. Is the Christian interpretation of 
human worth necessary to democracy? Let us approach the problem in 
terms of, first, the political relevance or significance of the doctrine, and, 
second, the possibility of alternative accounts of human dignity. 


A. The Problem of the Social and Political Application of the Doctrine 


It is precisely because human value is, on Christian presuppositions, 
anterior to and independent of the social and political process that we are 
forced to inquire into its relation and significance to that process. The 
eternal and transcendent dimensions of the doctrine are fairly obvious. 
But what are the social and political implications and meanings? On this 
point, the history of Christian thought speaks with an infinite multitude of 
not only discordant but also contradictory voices. Clearly, the Christian 
doctrine of human worth often has been interpreted as a purely religious 
and personal category, devoid of political and social imperatives. 


This doctrine frequently has been held to be compatible with slavery, 
serfdom, indentured servitude, dictatorship, and other forms of human 
oppression.?® The ethics of Jesus, in the view of many interpreters, is 
“primarily,” “exclusively,” “essentially,” “first and foremost,” personal; 
a doctrine of individual salvation. After all, St. Paul sanctioned the institu- 
tion of slavery.2® And Jesus, Niebuhr observes, “‘accepted monarchy on 
the one hand and slavery on the other, though he called attention to the 
difference between the ideal of his kingdom, which measured greatness by 


> « 


27 Ferré, “The Meaning of Human Dignity from a Theological Perspective,” p. 287. 

28 See Edward Westermarck, “Christianity and Slavery,” in Christianity and Morals 
(London, 1939). 

29 Cf. Emil Brunner’s curious defense of St. Paul’s approval of the institution of slavery. 

Justice and the Social Order, trans. Mary Hottinger (London, 1945), pp. 97-101. 
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service, and the kind of greatness which the ‘kings of the gentiles’ at- 
tained.’’*° Today, the commanding Dutch Reformed Church in South 
Africa defends apartheid, and a vast number of American Christians de- 
fend racial segregation and discrimination, in the name of God. These 
things are, of course, embarrassing and repulsive to many Christian con- 
sciences. 


It is “good news” to know that man’s soul has eternal imperishable, 
and infinite value. But the protection and realization of the dignity of man 
in history require, among other things, the institutional union of power 
and responsibility and the erection of constitutional safeguards against 
injustice. Too often, theological and metaphysical generalizations about 
man are politically and socially empty. Indeed, when they focus attention 
from the intricate web of political and social relationships, they are danger- 
ous. 


So, our discussion ends where it began. What are the political and 
social inferences to be drawn from the Christian theory of human value? 
How do we know? What are the criteria? How can conflicting inferences be 
adjudicated and resolved? Is the Christian account of human worth 
logically neutral to the form of government? 


B. The Possibility of Alternative Accounts of Human Value 


Let us assume that the Christian account of human dignity and value 
is adequate for the ethical foundations of democracy. Proof of democracy’s 
dependence upon Christianity entails demonstration of the proposition 
that there is no alternative interpretation or, at least, no “‘adequate’’ 
rival interpretation. 


Is the doctrine of human dignity sui generis to Christianity? Plainly it 
is not. Belief in human dignity and value is an ancient and recurrent theme 
in the history of ideas. Strikingly, the sub-title of an historical study on 
The Dignity of Man is: “Studies in the Persistence of an Idea.’*! So dear to 
the heart of the Stoics was belief in the dignity of man that they, long 
before the Christian era, opposed slavery. Various other forms of rational- 
ism, along with numerous strains of idealism, humanism, and naturalism, 


30 Reinhold Niebuhr, “The Ethic of Jesus and the Social Problem,” Religion in Life, 1(1932), 
p. 199. 
31 Herschel C. Baker, The Dignity of Man (Cambridge, 1949). 
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predicate the dignity of man.” Consequently, to identify belief in human 
dignity with Christianity is to identify genus and differentia. What Chris- 
tianity offers is a grounding of human worth in the creative and redemptive 
power of God. But Judaism makes the same offer. 


The obvious problem is whether or not various explanations of the 
seat and structure of human worth are qualitatively equivalent. If not, 
what are the criteria of evaluation, discrimination, and choice? This issue is 
beset with perils and perplexities. Sober reflection counsels caution and 
humility. For rival claimants to the throne of finality carry their own cre- 
dentials, and contestants here, as elsewhere, want the game played by 
their own special rules. Competing interpretations of the value of human 
personality are, in the nature of the case, self-authenticating. 


Defenders of the Christian persuasion, of course, assert the superior 
virtue and validity of their perspective. Alternative views are, they hold, 
“inadequate,” “partial,” “finite,” “relative,” or ‘‘false.”’** This clearly is 
a problem of basic commitment, belief, or faith, and the validity of this 
framework issues from acceptance of the network of Christian presupposi- 
tions. Like its rivals, this standpoint reflects the “dramatic encounter” 
of sensitive minds with the perennial problem of the meaning and fulfill- 
ment of human existence. In the very definition of key terms like ‘‘ul- 
timate,” “final,” “inclusive,” “cosmic ground,” “absolute,” “supreme 
foundation,” “universal,” and “transcendent” is the proof of the super- 
iority of the Christian argument. 


> « 


With his usual lucidity, Berdyaev affirms: ‘““The dignity of man pre- 
supposes the existence of God. ... Man is a person only if he is a free 
spirit reflecting the Supreme Being.’ But this is a petitio principii, of 
assuming the very point at issue. It is convincing only to those already 
convinced. By initial predication, alternative grounds of human dignity 
are ruled out. Not only does this indemonstrable assumption assert that 
belief in human dignity entails belief in the existence of God; it also sug- 
gests the necessity of belief in the God of Christian theism. Here, no doubt, 
the Christian virtue of humility is pertinent. This, then, is the fallacy of 


32 See John Dewey, “‘Antinaturalism in Extremis,” in Naturalism and the Human Spirit, 
ed. Yervant H. Krikorian (New York, 1944), esp. p. 9. 

3 See Ferré, Toynbee, Nixon, Hallowell, and Vlastos, op. cit. Also see Peter A. Bertocci, 
“Ts a Humanistic Grounding of Democracy Adequate?” Religion in Life, XXVI (1957), 
pp. 550-59. 

% Towards a New Epoch, p. 23. 
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maintaining that a Christian grounding of democracy is necessary. It 
involves circular argumentation. 


If the analysis in this paper is valid, we are warranted in concluding 
that, while Christianity is a possible anchor for democracy, it is not neces- 
sary to democracy. The sources of belief in democracy are not one but 
many and varied. This explains the universality of the democratic ideal. 

















The Text of the Old Testament. By Ernst 
Wirthwein. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1957. 173 pages. $3.20. 


The Text of the Old Testament was written 
as a supplement to Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica 
and for the practical purpose of preparing 
students to utilize more fully the riches of 
this great edition of the Hebrew text of the 
Old Testament. This, however, does not limit 
the value of the book exclusively to those 
students of the Bible who know Hebrew. 
The book is of great value to the person who 
does not know Hebrew for it presents in a 
compelling way the need—nay, the necessity 
—of textual criticism as an integral part of 
biblical study. We who live in a world in 
which written works are published by printing 
presses and are controlled by copyright laws 
are often oblivious to the necessity of this 
task and of the problems involved. Interest- 
ingly, however, the subject of textual criti- 
cism has emerged in a rather embarrassing 
form for Americans in connection with the 
text of the National Anthem. There are a dis- 
concerting number of slight variations in the 
texts now in current use and, alas, no official 
text of it exists. If errors can arise in connec- 
tion with the text of our National Anthem, 
how much more can they arise in connection 
with the transmission (by copying) of the 
Bible during the hundreds of years it was 
preserved before the invention of the printing 
press. (The German scholar Friedrich 
Delitzsch has made a list of some three thou- 
sand such errors.) Even the casual reader of 
the Old Testament, if he pays attention to 
the footnotes of the R.S.V., cannot be un- 
aware of the existence of textual difficulties 
and errors. 

While Professor Wirthwein effectively 
delineates the need for textual criticism and 
the nature of the problems involved, he has 
not written out of ‘‘academic interest in an- 
tiquities, or even to show the deficiencies 
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which belong to the Bible because of its 
transmission by men’”’ (p. 82). The author is 
not concerned to dwell upon the errors that 
have inevitably happened in the course of its 
human transmission. Rather he is concerned 
to equip the student to deal with these errors 
for, “We are concerned to discover the origi- 
nal form of the Old Testament record, and 
of that of the Bible as a whole, because we 
wish to be confronted with the Word itself, 
and not merely with that which fallible men 
have made of it in the process of transmis- 
sion” (ibid.). 

Wirthwein divides his presentation into 
three major sections: the transmission of the 
text in the original language, translations 
from the original language, and textual criti- 
cism. The section dealing with the transmis- 
sion of the text in the original language treats 
the inevitable subjects of script, writing ma- 
terials, the establishment of an official con- 
sonantal text about 100 A.D., the work of the 
Masoretes, a list of the most important 
manuscripts and of the printed editions of the 
Hebrew text utilized by the Biblia Hebraica, 
and the Samaritan Pentateuch. The author 
places a high estimate on the authoritative 
consonantal text established about 100 A.D. 
He holds that although we have in the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, the Nash Papyrus, 
the Dead Sea Scroll of Isaiah (DSla), and 
the Septuagint witnesses to the text which go 
back to a period before the authoritative 
consonantal text was fixed they are less re- 
liable. These earlier witnesses represent a 
popular text whereas the official consonantal 
text of about 100 A.D. was “established with 
the aid of the available ancient manuscript 
material, and...gives the impression of 
greater antiquity and reliability” (p. 12). 

Perhaps the most significant part of the 
discussion in the first chapter is the picture 
that is given of the activity of the Masoretes, 
who won acceptance for, preserved, and de- 
veloped a uniform system of vowel signs and 
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accents for the official consonantal text. 
Wiirthwein shows that the acceptance of the 
official consonantal text was won against op- 
position and that the uniform system of vowel 
signs and accents was developed out of great 
diversity. Here the author draws heavily 
upon the work of Paul Kahle, especially from 
his important studies of the material dis- 
covered in the Cairo Geniza. And certainly 
one of the values of the book lies in this 
introduction of the work of this great scholar 
to the English reader. 

In the section dealing with the principal 
ancient translations of the Hebrew text 
Wiirthwein devotes more than half of his 
discussion to the Greek translation. This 
amount of space is not disproportionate to 
the importance of the Septuagint, but the 
presentation is not merely descriptive of this 
importance. It raises the fundamental ques- 
tion of the proper approach to the study of 
the Septuagint. This takes the form of pre- 
senting the approach of Paul Kahle as over 
against that proposed by Lagarde in the 
nineteenth century and still followed by 
many. Lagarde held that the proper task of 
Septuagint studies was to recover its original 
text from the existing variant forms. Kahle, 
on the other hand, affirms that this approach 
is wrong because it assumes that the Septua- 
gint, which is a translation, is to be treated 
as if it were an original text. Rather, accord- 
ing to Kahle, the Septuagint is to be under- 
stood on the analogy of the Aramaic Targum. 
Thus Kahle suggests that at first there were a 
number of unofficial Greek translations, the 
earliest of which probably go back to about 
300 B.C. In the course of time there was an 
effort to achieve a reliable, standard Greek 
translation. This, he thinks, was achieved 
for the Torah about 100 B.C. by the Jewish 
community in Alexandria. And it is this 
revised version that is referred to by the Letter 
of Aristeas, Kahle maintains, rather than an 
original translation made about 250 B.C. In 
the second century A.D. the Christian 
Church, “after an interim period in which 
various translations [of the rest of the Old 


Testament] taken over from the Jews were 
used side by side,” selected one and applied 
the name “Septuagint” to the entire Old 
Testament (p. 45). Thus Kahle reformulates 
the task of Septuagint studies as “‘not the 
reconstruction of the imaginary original text 
of this translation, or an approximation to it, 
but the careful collection and examination 
of all the fragments and traces of older forms 
of the Greek Bible which we can discover” 
(cited by Wirthwein from Kahle, Festsch- 
rift O. Eissfeldt, p. 177). While Wirthwein is 
in great sympathy with Kahle’s view he re- 
strains himself by designating it as a “‘thesis”’ 
and by suggesting that its validity must await 
“further competent examinations. . 
broad basis’ (pp. 45-46). 

In many ways one of the most interesting 
and effective sections of the book is the fourth 
chapter, which deals with textual criticism. 
What makes this section so effective is that 
actual illustrations are given, largely on the 
basis of the Dead Sea Scroll of Isaiah, of 
errors that have actually happened. Finally, 
the methods of textual criticism are dis- 
cussed and some basic principles are set forth 
for making a decision when the text is in 
doubt. The witnesses to the text are to be 
preferred in the following order: Masoretic 
Text, Samaritan Pentateuch, Septuagint, 
Aquila, Symmachus, Peshitta, Targum, Vul- 
gate, Old Latin, Sahidic, Coptic, Ethiopic, 
Arabic, and Armenian translations. 

In his effort to provide the student with a 
practical supplement to Kittel’s Biblia 
Hebraica Wirthwein has been, in the opinion 
of the present reviewer, eminently successful. 
This work has the merit of being weighty 
without being cumbersome. The student is 
not entangled by the complexities of the 
subject, nor is he overwhelmed by the bulk 
of it. The book is, furthermore, not without 
significance as a work of scholarship belong- 
ing to the total literature dealing with the 
text of the Old Testament. Wirthwein indi- 
cates in reply to a criticism of him by a 
reviewer of the German edition that he has 
not intended to write a polemical work. Yet 
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there is in effect a gentle polemic, suggested 
in the Introduction (p. 2) and sustained by 
the total presentation, to the end that 
scholars of the present generation, in reaction 
to the excesses of the past, ought not mistrust 
and neglect textual criticism. There is still 
another polemic that runs throughout this 
book and it is a powerful one, namely: The 
high importance for the student of the Bible 
to know and to be able to utilize the Hebrew 
text of the Old Testament. 


Gene Rice 


Howard University 


Resurrection and Historical Reason: A Study 
in Theological Method. By Richard R. 
Niebuhr. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1957. 
v-184 pages. $3.95. 


The assertion of Richard R.Niebuhr that 
the belief in Jesus as the risen Lord had a 
vital influence upon the early church is sig- 
nificant. He has raised the issue at the center 
of Christian faith at a crucial period in 
theological history. The recent strides in 
historical criticism make it difficult for theo- 
logians and biblical scholars to accept the 
New Testament order of thought. 

Standing firmly within the ‘‘theological 
circle,” he has presented in scholarly manner 
the views of Barth, Bultmann, John Knox, 
and others with clarity. His criticism of 
their views on che resurrection is both 
thorough and praiseworthy. He has examined 
with great skill the recent discussions on the 
subject at hand and one is staggered by the 
range of his learning in the area of theological 
investigation. However, one also feels a need 
for greater orientation in Christian history 
prior to the nineteenth century. For though 
the problem in view has been aggravated by 
recent investigations of the Bible and the phi- 
losophy of history, surely neither the problem 
nor its solution can be said to be absolutely 
modern. Perhaps this criticism would sug- 
gest a task too comprehensive to be accom- 
plished within the author’s intention. 

He appears to be justified in his criticism 
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of the eclipse of the historical in the rise of 
the Heilsgeschichte idea in Barth and others. 
This idea of a non-historical history defeats 
its purpose by plucking up the historical 
roots of the Christian faith and thus doing 
irreparable damage to the doctrine of the 
incarnation. 

Niebuhr asserts that the resurrection, 
though similar to all historical events, is 
unlike any other. This makes the event 
unintelligible by reason concerned with the 
world of concrete particulars. The resurrec- 
tion is not, therefore, to be classed as a 
miracle in general, for this would indicate 
that this event has a negative relationship to 
nature. The resurrection does not violate 
nature but only death. It symbolizes the 
original divine creativity that undergirds all 
nature and history and for this reason occu- 
pies a privileged position. It is mainly our 
knowledge of dying and a fear of death that 
conflicts with the resurrection of Christ. In a 
real sense, then, if the resurrection is super- 
fluous all history is illusory. Thus the author 
has brought to our attention what is unique 
concerning the resurrection as an historical 
event while maintaining what H. H. Farmer 
describes as the “‘inhistorization”’ of incarna- 
tional theology. 


James Deotis RosBerts 


Howard University 


The Formation of Christian Dogma. By 
Martin Werner. Translated by S. G. F. 
Brandon. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1957. xii-352 pages. $7.50. 

The thesis of this book is not new, but 
there is a newness in the way it is argued and 
in the impressive erudition marshaled in de- 
fense of the thesis. Put in very general terms, 
the task of the book is to trace the develop- 
ment, elaboration, and changes in the form 
and content of Christian Dogma. If the word 
“dogma” has on/y an unfavorable connota- 
tion for some readers, perhaps we could use a 
less controversial term like “teaching” or 
“doctrine.” This does not mean the book will 
not be controversial in other respects! 
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But more specifically, this book argues 
that “the presentation of doctrinal history 
must naturally have its beginning in the 
transformation of the premiss of the escha- 
tological doctrine of Primitive Christianity” 
(page 71). 

This, of course, means that the name of 
Albert Schweitzer will be conspicuous in the 
course of the argument, as is the case. 
Moreover, the book is dedicated to 
Schweitzer. Yet it would not be correct to say 
that Werner simply takes over the Schweitzer 
thesis and merely supplies additional sup- 
porting footnotage. Rather he reworks the 
entire argument from the beginning, even 
going on to consider the problems and chal- 
lenges confronting the doctrinal formulation 
and reformulation during and after the Prot- 
estant Reformation. 

The course of the argument may be indi- 
cated by a list of topics: the eschatological 
premiss in the original Christian teaching; 
the increasing bewilderment resulting from 
the delay of the Parousia; the resulting 
abandonment of certain doctrines of original 
Christianity; the beginnings of doctrine- 
construction and reconstruction; certain 
shifts of emphasis involving such momentous 
themes as Christology, law, biblical interpre- 
tation, and redemption; Hellenization; and 
the rise of theology. 

Primitive Christians, says Werner, had de- 
rived the idea from Jesus that His Parousia 
would coincide with His resurrection (page 
31, et passim). But, the continuing delay of 
the Parousia eventually led to a complex and 
confusing process of de-eschatologizing. The 
shift was not sudden, abrupt, or complete. 
Rather, the author contends, there was 
change (some of it radical) in every form 
of primitive apostolic Christianity, whether 
Jewish or Pauline. The Jewish form more or 
less died out. The change in the Pauline re- 
sulted in part (helped by the use of allegoriz- 
ing) in a conflict only partially resolved by 
the formation of a New Testament Canon. 

Mention of the Canon of course suggests 
the name of Marcion. And it may not be in- 


accurate to say that Werner’s acute and 
detailed picture of the work of Marcion 
comes near to giving a revision of the usual 
pictures of this famous heretic. In other 
words he shows up here as more vitally 
involved in the deeply serious problem of the 
formation of Christian dogma than has been 
allowed. And this is particularly the case 
wherein it concerns the interpretation of 
Paul and the Old Testament. Paul aids and 
abets heresy even while being interpreted as 
an aid to the de-eschatologizing process! 

There are two major divisions in this work: 
Book I, “The Abandonment of the Basic 
Doctrine of Christianity Consequent on 
the Non-fulfilment of the 
divided into two sections with a total of 
twelve chapters (pages 31-161). Book II, 
“The Construction of Doctrine in the Early 
Church” (pages 165-294), is divided into four 
sections with a total of thirteen chapters. In 
addition there is an “Introduction” (pages 
3-27) and an “Addendum” of five weighty 
items (pages 297-330), the fifth of which 
is entitled “The Essential Problems of Prot- 
estant Christianity.” Indexes are excellent. 

It is impossible to summarize the argument 
and outline of this remarkable book. It is 
impossible briefly to summarize all the ways 
in which it is actually and potentially con- 
troversial—perhaps none more so than his 
tracing the changes as he sees them in 
Christology. But in the process the reader is 
provided an exciting tour through early 
Christian history that illuminates many 
scarcely-known spots and that throws a re- 
considering light on many well-known places 
and people (such as Nicaea and Chalcedon; 
and Irenaeus, Marcion, Paul, Origen, and 
others). Also, even “heresy” shows up in a 
somewhat different light. 

Has the author made his case? The ques- 
tion is natural, but it would be presumptuous 
to rush into an answer. For the moment, 
only one point will be ventured (in question 
form): Does the author derive sufficient sup- 
port for his argument from his interpretations 
of certain crucial passages in the New Testa- 


Parousia,” is 
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ment? Two examples: Revelation 1:10 (page 
31) and the cluster from Mark, 10:18; 13:32; 
14:36 (page 125). To raise this question is of 
course to imply some doubt. Or, to make a 
distinction, it seems at the moment that 
Mark 10:18 may be weightier for the author’s 
argument than any of the others, particularly 
the one from Revelation. 

This is a book deserving of study, and for 
reasons beyond just being concerned with the 
eschatological thesis. There are typographical 
errors on pages 11 and 96. 


W. Gorpvon Ross 


Berea College 


Man in Search of Immortality. By Charles 
R. Salit, New York: Philosophical Library, 
1958. 185 pages. $3.50. 


Immortality is one of the cardinal doctrines 
of the Christian faith and, indeed, evidences 
of belief in immortality are found in all re- 
ligions, primitive and modern. Dr. Salit does 
not affirm or deny the fact of immortality 
but rather describes man’s search for it. This 
is a new approach to the subject and, in read- 
ing the book, one is prone to ask the question, 
“Gs the search a futile one?” 

The thesis of the book, as stated in the 
opening chapter, is as follows: “Man exists 
in a physical body in a physical world and 
must function in a physical manner. Yet 
there is a dormant dissatisfaction in nature 
which is evidenced by man’s constant effort 
to reach beyond his physical boundaries. 
Although man is mortal he is in constant 
search for immortality. This is indicated by 
his progress toward the eradication of disease 
and, ultimately, death itself; his effort to 
escape his mundane sphere by reaching into 
outer space; and his striving for security, 
permanence, and immutability.” The author 
proceeds to substantiate his thesis by pre- 
senting an abundance of evidence found in 
human culture. He states that the various 
instruments of our culture had their be- 
ginning in religion, and that the creative 
force in man’s cultural evolution has been 


his religiousness rather than his intellect. In 
the chapter on “Plasma Photography” the 
writer points out that certain geometric 
constants in nature such as the sun disc, the 
hemispherical sky-dome, the cone-shaped 
conifers, the cylindricity of the tree trunks, 
and the pyramidal mountain peaks have be- 
come “‘fixed” in the plasma. These forms are 
changeless, timeless, and universal. However, 
man’s recognition of and response to these 
constants would not have been possible with- 
out some biological antecedent which has 
evolved over a period of millions of years. 
The implication is that man’s search for 
immortality stems from his response to those 
stimuli that have “changed the least and 
have persisted the longest.” It was by virtue 
of the photoplasmic mechanism within him 
that man’s course to worship and culture 
was predetermined. 

The theory of man’s duality is deprecated 
by the author. According to this theory the 
body and soul of man are independent 
entities in perpetual conflict with each other; 
the body is the prison cell from which the 
soul is only too glad to break at the first 
knell of death; and the soul is associated with 
the good, and the flesh with the bad. Over 
against the dualist’s position Dr. Salit be- 
lieves that the Creator did not place us upon 
this earth in order to convince us of how poor 
a place he has picked for us, but rather to 
teach us the good that man is capable of 
achieving upon the earth. God has set a goal 
ahead of us and He is teaching us to walk the 
road that leads to immortality. To the extent 
man follows such teachings as love and good- 
ness he is saved, not only in heaven, but upon 
earth; and, to the extent he deviates from 
these teachings he is lost. The reward or 
punishment follows inexorably. 

The author also opposes the philosophy of 
utilitarianism, ‘“‘the greater good for the 
greater number,” and points out that what 
man really seeks is the greatest good for him- 
self as an individual member of the group. 
This point is illustrated by reference to the 
Greek city states where the slaves were in the 
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majority and the free citizens in the minority, 
and to modern democracies in which the 
majority hardly knows the names of those 
whom it delegates to determine the “greater 
good for the greater number.” Dr. Salit be- 
lieves that however expedient it may be for a 
free society to uphold this fiction, it cannot 
be very fundamental. The utilitarian states 
also that man seeks pleasure and happiness 
for the greatest number and that only in so 
doing can the individual himself be happy. 
The author states that the chief element 
that differentiates pleasure from happiness 
is time. Happiness is defined as prolonged 
pleasure, and the implication is that ethical 
pleasure lasts longer than sensuous pleasure. 
The ultimate goal then, which man seeks to 
attain, is pleasure that lasts forever. And 
since pleasure is identified with life, it is only 
another way of saying that man seeks 
immortality. 

A graphic description of the urge to live is 
as follows: ‘Man seeks life and avoids death; 
he fights death as a brute with his canines 
unsheathed and a club in his front paw. As 
an ethical being he fights death with the 
help of his neighbors, and he fights it with 
religion, the most lethal weapon of all. By 
this means he hopes to finally conquer death 
and attain immortality.” 

After clarifying the meaning of culture, 
the author states that culture is the embodi- 
ment of the God idea. The God concept and 
culture evolve simultaneously and the two 
are mutually creative in the development of 
each other. The Christ idea, as symbolized 
by the Cross, evolved through our Western 
culture, and reciprocally, Christianity 
evolved from and through this Christ idea. 
And in turn, it is through the crucified Christ 
alone that we can hope to conceive of God. 
The Cross is therefore the matrix of Chris- 
tian culture. 

In the closing chapters of his book the 
author presents a wealth of archeological 
and historical data regarding geometric 
forms in nature and in culture. He traces 
these forms from antiquity and identifies 


their continued existence in our present day. 
God himself is conceived as a matrix, a 
form, which all creation tends to approach as 
a limit in order to achieve immortality. Ours 
is indeed a world of form in the eternal search 
for that which is changeless, timeless, and 
at rest. 

The theologian will find Man in Search of 
Immortality a thought-provoking book, and 
the layman will find in it added support for 
his faith in immortality. For “surely, God 
will not lead us astray.” 


WILL1aM R, SrraAssNER 


Shaw University 


An Analytical Philosophy of Religion. By 
Willem F. Zuurdeeg. Nashville: The 
Abingdon Press, 1958. Vii-320 pages. 
$4.75. 


For its clearness, immensity in scope, mas- 
sive, close-textured, and detailed treatment, 
An Analytical Philosophy of Religion is a 
genuinely significant work. The chapter 
headings reveal the central theme of the 
book: Part I, Modern Man is Homo Loquens, 
Homo Convictus: Conviction; Power; World 
Views: Metaphysics. Part II, The Back- 
ground of Modern Man’s Language Structures: 
Myth; Cosmos. Part III, Language Structures 
which assist Modern Man in establishing his 
Existence: Morals; The Church. 

A few quotations will indicate the tenor of 
Dr. Zuurdeeg’s thought. “An analytical 
philosophy of religion does not yet exist. 
This present book is an attempt to enter 
upon this virgin field.” “ 
late the central theme of this book in the 
form of two theses: 1. The analytical method 
is a most appropriate approach in philosophy 
of religion (a) in its conception of philosophy 


Hence we can formu- 


of religion as analysis of language, and (b) in 
its disqualification of metaphysics and 
ontology. II. The analytical approach to 
language, in the case of religion and similar 
languages, has to be qualified by an account 
of the language situation, to which belong: 
a) the person who communicates; b) the 

















community within which the language func- 
tions; c) the (subjectively) objective refer- 
ences of the languages; d) the ‘worlds’ 
within which these elements are related; e) 
the historical backgrounds of these ele- 
ments” (pp. 16, 17). 

The style of the book is technical and not 
easy for the untrained reader. The tone is 
that of a moderate positivism which avoids 
the extreme of materialism. The outstanding 
merit of the thought is its emphasis through- 
out on language and logic. The essence of 
real living is the confrontation of human 
personality; where impersonal categories 
creep in, or where personality is set aside or 
forgotten, values are confused and debased. 
This wholesome and philosophically sound 
note is associated with a strong emphasis on 
love and freedom. The final chapter on the 
Church is the most vividly realistic in the 
book. The gnawing sense of doubt in the 
presence of evil is presented frankly and in 
concrete detail. 

It would, however, be unfair to leave the 
reader with the impression that everything 
is fine in the book. In fact, there is one 
serious defect: the premise that there is no 
factual content in the belief in a transcendent 
God and the fundamental rejection of all 
aspects of experience except sensation. Per- 
sons who appeal to experience have no right 
to restrict their attention to favored parts of 
experience. If experiences of sense give us 
access to knowledge about certain aspects of 
the universe, it is at least possible that ex- 
periences of purpose, value, and dignity of 
persons throw light on the other aspects. In 
this respect reason by itself is not the deter- 
mining criterion of truth. Of course the rules 
of consistency and self contradiction are 
relevant principles in that they are aids in 
avoiding flagrant logical errors. But on the 
whole reason should play the supporting and 
not the leading role in philosophy of religion. 
Reason cannot furnish an adequate pattern 
to interpret the meaning of life. Revelation 
is the special event which provides an image 
or the creative meaning by which we can 
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make the rest of our experience intelligible. 
The special revelation in Jesus Christ pro- 
vides reason with the impulse and principles 
necessary to do its proper work. 

The reviewer found difficulty in accepting 
one of the main problems dealt with in this 
great work: the relation between absolute 
and relative ethics. It is characteristic of Dr. 
Zuurdeeg to treat part of the whole problem 
as one. He works up the problem from the 
periphery. He first presents his thesis and 
later puts forth his antithesis, and relates the 
two in a dialectical way. As his originality 
lies partly in his profound realistic experi- 
ences, one must follow his one-sidedness to 
understand the genesis of his philosophy. 
Those who desire to keep abreast of con- 
temporary philosophy of religion will cer- 
tainly avail themselves of this work. 


Joun H. SatrerwuitTe 


Wesley Theological Seminary 


The Psychology of Religion. By Walter 
Houston Clark. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1958 vii-485_ pages, 


$5.95. 


One is impressed almost immediately by 
the balance between scholarship and sim- 
plicity in Clark’s approach to the subject of 
psychology of religion. In his introductory 
chapter there is a summary of the history of 
the field of psychology of religion which 
illustrates in a fine way the assertion we have 
just made. 

In view of the great amount of work done 
in the area of mental health, the author con- 
siders his book as a response to a need for 
up-to-date and comprehensive treatment of 
the field of psychology of religion. His main 
intention has been to define and describe the 
field. He has also given an introduction to 
many important works and theorists in the 
field. 

The author has presented the elements of a 
consistent theory of the place of religion in 
personality development. But there is a need 
for greater consistency. The author reminds 
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us, however, that psychology of religion is 
still in its infancy and that final conclu- 
sions would be an immature imposition on 
his subject matter. 

What really commends the book is its 
practical emphasis. It is a guide for all who 
seek a psychological understanding of re- 
ligion. This is especially true of such courses 
designed to be a background for religious 
education. 


James Deotis RosBerts 


Howard University 


Christianity Among the Religions of the World. 
By Arnold Toynbee. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s 1957. vii-116 pages. 
$2.75. 


This book is concerned with the attitudes 
of Christians toward the followers of other 
great living religions. It examines what the 
attitude is, and what it should be. The writer 
also tries to survey what the position of 
Christianity and other religions is in the 
setting of the modern world and in face of the 
resurgence of another religion, viz., our 
worship of ourselves in the form of collective 
power. Nationalism and Communism are 
presented as man’s collective forms of wor- 
ship. These ideologies are neo-pagan and 
ex-Christian: they are not primitive pagan 
and pre-Christian. They carry in them traces 
of their Christian and Jewish past. 

Communism has taken over from Judaism 
the myth of the Chosen People; the myth of 
the miraculous victory of the Chosen People 
over the heathen who rage against them; and 
the myth of the earthly paradise after the 
victory of Zion has been achieved. These are 
all Jewish and Christian images of the reality 
of spiritual life. And then, as we look at the 
conduct of the totalitarian neo-pagan faiths, 
we find that their conduct has been inspired 
by one view in the Christian and Jewish 
tradition of conduct—the view of fanaticism 
and intolerance in the history of all Judaic 
religions: Islam, Christianity and Judaism. 
Toynbee goes further in asserting that 
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Christianity and Judaism have one vision of 
God as being self-sacrificing love. God the 
merciful, the compassionate, according to the 
Islamic formula, and another vision of God 
as being a jealous God. This duality of vision 
is reflected in a duality of conduct. The 
jealous god’s chosen people easily fall into 
becoming intolerant persecutors. The wor- 
shippers of the god who is love try to act on 
the belief that all men are brothers. But 
there is a third element in religion which 
underlies and inspires both practice and 
belief. This is the attitude or the spirit of a 
religion. The higher religions have much in 
common as to attitude or spirit. In their 
attitude toward man, they all agree in feeling 
that man is not the spiritually highest 
presence known to man. 

Toynbee does not expect a coalesence of 
the historic higher religions into a single re- 
ligion, and he does not advocate this; but he 
does put the question whether in the face of 
such a formidable and 
higher religions ought not now to stand 
together in preaching the supremely im- 
portant negative belief that is common to 
them all. And this is, as we have just said, 
the belief that man is not the highest spiritual 
presence in the universe. He sets forth the 
crucial point that we can have conviction 
without fanaticism, we can have belief and 
action without arrogance or self-centeredness 
or pride. In learning to respect other faiths, 
we should be making progress in the true 
practice of Christianity and the practice of 
the Christian virtue of charity need not pre- 
vent us from holding fast to what we believe 
to be the essential truths and ideals in our 
own Christian faith. If we can express what 
we believe to be the essential truths and 
precepts of our religion in action as well as in 
words, and if at the same time we can be 
receptive to the truths and ideals of the other 
faiths, we shall be more likely to win the 
attention and good will of the followers of 
those other faiths. 

On the whole I would approve of Toynbee’s 
general position and recommend it to lay- 
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men as well as ministers. This book is not a 
detailed work, but it meets a more urgent 
need, viz., that of an ecumenical spirit out- 
side of the Christian movement itself as a 
basis for understanding and cooperation on 
the part of adherents of the great religions. 
He suggests that such adherents seek their 
common ground in order to present a united 
front in opposing the real enemy—man 
worship in the forms of Communism and 
Nationalism. This is indeed a timely and 
valuable insight. 


James Deotis Roserts 


Howard University 


Inherit the Promise. By Pierson Parker. 
Greenwich: The Seabury Press, 1957. 
X-243 pages. $4.25. 


Professor Parker has produced a scholarly 
popularization which is, at the same time, a 
masterpiece of apologetic writing. Without 
benefit of non-biblical footnotes, he succeeds 
in summarizing the major conclusions of 
today’s “New Testament theology.” 

In contending for the existence and rele- 
vance of the “one faith” of the Bible, he is 
keenly aware of the dilemmas that scientific 
study has created for intelligent Christians. 
Solutions such as compartmentalization, the 
subordination of science to faith, philosophiz- 
ing, and Jesus vs. Paul, are reviewed and 
rejected. Parker insists that we must continue 
to use historical studies but must never 
forget the “total impact of the whole New 
Testament.” We must ask what the writers 
saw and then translate this into modern 
thought-forms and language. These two ques- 
tions may be opened by six “keys”’: 

1. The Covenant: the Church becomes the 
New Israel and the collective stress of a God 
who deals with groups rather than individuals 

is maintained. 

2. The New Age: the apocalyptic and 
eschatological note was clearly in Jesus’ 
teaching and is essentially true. God does 
control his world, it is moving toward a con- 
clusion, and we are accountable to God. 
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3. The Law: correctly noting that Jesus 
was closest to the Pharisees, Parker asserts 
that he “‘transcended the Law of Moses” and 
promulgated a new Law. Parker sees Paul’s 
conversion as growing out of his independent 
facing of the dilemmas of Judaism. 

4. Truth by contraries: the full truth 
about God exceeds our abilities and we are 
forced to speak in polarities to do justice to 
our experiences. The tension between the 
conception of the Messiah and the Suffering 
Servant is illustrative. Parker sees these two 
incompatibles linked together in Jesus’ self- 
image as a result of the “voice” at his 
baptism. The confusion as to a present or 
future reference for the Kingdom of God in 
the Synoptics is also to be explained as a 
polarity. 

5. Physical and spiritual: these remain 
united for New Testament writers who stand 
in the tradition of Judaism on this point. 
Thus avoiding Greek dualism, Christianity 
legitimately stresses the church, the end of 
time, the social gospel and sacraments. 

6. The Man: the primitive faith centered 
on a Risen Man. Parker focuses upon Paul’s 
account as the earliest but he cannot accept 
the common reading of this as spiritual. 
Whatever the difficulties a physical resurrec- 
tion of Jesus may present, a real trust in 
God’s power implies that the believer will 
assent. 

Parker’s book is too good to be marred by 
such minor inaccuracies as the curious defini- 
tion of animatism (p. 179) or the contrasting 
of Hinduism and Buddhism which overlooks 
the role Nirvana had played in the former. 
His treatments of naturalism and _neo- 
orthodoxy are more germane but probably 
too brief to avoid charges of distortion from 
their partisans. 

This reviewer’s appreciation of Parker’s 
expository skill turns into a more general 
uneasiness over some of the implications of 
his position. From the author’s own orienta- 
tion, there is a vast difference between taking 
biblical thought seriously and taking it 
normatively. For example, Parker domesti- 
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cates Jesus’ eschatology by contrasting his 
passion vow not to drink again until the 
Kingdom with the observation that the Risen 
Lord did drink with his disciples. Thus the 
young church was somehow seen as the 
Kingdom of God! This is too neat, and it 
simply will not do to affirm in a footnote 
(p. 163) that we are concerned “only with 
what early Christians believed.” 

The real problem historical study has 
posed for recent generations of Christians has 
not been a false focus on minutiae, correct- 
able by taking a larger look at something 
called “‘Biblical faith.” Contemporary men, 
who have moved beyond mistaking the tree 
for the forest, still will ask how the study of 
ancient botany relates to the soil in which 
they now live. A viable philosophical theology 
is still needed. New Testament faith may 
well become its norm, but never on a priori 
grounds. 


Rosert B. Tapp 


St. Laurence University 


Christianity, Democracy, and Technology. By 
Zoltan Sztankay. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1957. xiii-182 pages. $3.75. 


This book was written by a Hungarian 
refugee who is concerned to help others ap- 
preciate the Christian, democratic values 
which he believes to have been responsible 
for the growth of Western civilization and 
particularly of America. One may share the 
author’s preference for these forms of faith 
and political order, but it is doubtful whether 
he has made out a convincing case for either. 

Sztankay assumes that mankind is engaged 
upon an inevitable pilgrimage of progress, 
and that a universal history has bound all 
earlier civilizations to one another and now 
assures us that our world will become one in 
fact as well as in promise. These assumptions 
are not documented, so that we must rely 
entirely upon his opinions; but from the 
standpoint of logic alone it would appear 
that he is on rather shaky ground. One can- 
not simply assume, as he does, that Chris- 


tianity gave rise to democracy, and democ- 
racy to technology, and that when eastern 
peoples have had their gods dethroned by 
technology they will inevitably turn to 
Christianity for a true understanding of their 
world (p. 149). Nor can we feel confident 
that his faith is justified when he declares 
that Western nations will turn back to Chris- 
tianity whenever they feel themselves to be 
in trouble. There is a kind of logic here which 
seems unrelated to historical contingency: 
we go from Christianity to democracy to 
technology, and then we can make a regress 
in the same order. 

There are other features in the book which 
are disturbing. For example, both Chris- 
tianity and democracy are conceived to be of 
instrumental value to civilization, and they 
are judged primarily by their efficacy. While 
it is possible to consider democracy in this 
manner, perhaps, a theologian would find it 
offensive to deal with any religion in this way. 
It is not the value of the religion to a society 
which determines its validity, but rather its 
correspondence to what is believed to be the 
revealed truth of God. 

If we look at the subject of the book from 
this point of view, then we might have to say 
that neither democracy, the technology, nor 
the unity of the modern world may be worth 
the saving from a theological standpoint; 
for “God works in a mysterious way His 
wonders to perform’—more mysterious, 
certainly, than one might assume in reading 
this book. A prophetic interpretation of our 
faith would lead us to question such an 
affirmation as the writer makes when he 
states, 

The Western man might have de-Chris- 

tianized his culture, he might have cast 

away Christianity for the moment, he 
might have even denied his God. This does 
not change the basic connection between 

Western man’s civilization and Chris- 

tianity. Moreover, Western man did not 

sever all connections with Christianity, 
which remains the base of the material 
part of his civilization. . .. Consequently, 
should Western culture run into trouble, 
should Western political or economic in- 











stitutions need to be reformed, Western 
man could turn with confidence for help to 
Christianity (p. 148). 


Clearly it is not God that matters, but the 
religious presuppositions (whether they be 
true or false is ultimately unimportant) 
which gave rise to Western culture. The 
author does not give sufficient evidence from 
the side of political and social science to cause 
the theologian to revise his estimate that 
Christianity is not to be construed in this 
pragmatic manner. Nor is one happy to see 
an author assay a philosophy of history with- 
out a single case of documentation in the 
entire work. Presumably this is a book for 
laymen, but one hopes that those who read it 
will look further to get a balanced view of 
contemporary writing on the subject. 


WILLIAM BRADLEY 


The Hartford Seminary Foundation 


He That Cometh. By Sigmund Mowinckel. 
Translated by G. W. Anderson. New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1954. xvi + 528 pages. 
$6.50. 


Within the last few years two excellent 
translations of books dealing with the Mes- 
siah and related themes in the Old Testament 
and Judaism have appeared, one by Pro- 
fessor W. F. Stinespring (Duke University) 
on Klausner’s work on the Messianic Idea, 
and the present volume by G. W. Anderson, 
a translation of a work by Mowinckel, the 
Norwegian title of which was Han Som 
Kommer. Different as these two volumes are 
they are quite indispensable for New Testa- 
ment students and other biblical scholars, 
the work by Klausner for its presentation of 
the evidence on which theories can be based, 
the work by Mowinckel for its interpretation 
of this material. 

Briefly stated it is Mowinckel’s contention 
that the figure of the Messiah arose in con- 
nection with that of the king in Israel. But 
the Israelite kingship has much in common 
with the kingship ideology of the Ancient 
Near East. The Messiah came to be con- 
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ceived of largely in terms of this ideology. 
Alongside of the Messiah is the Suffering 
Servant of the Lord. But while elements 
from the kingship ideology have influenced 
the picture given of the Servant, Mowinckel 
(over against Jeremias and other scholars) 
refuses to find any fusion of the figure of the 
Messiah with the Suffering Servant in the 
pre-Christian period. On the other hand, he 
finds that the figures of the Son of Man and 
of the Messiah shared common terms in that 
period. This has profound implications be- 
cause Mowinckel connects the ‘Son of Man”’ 
both with the Primordial Man of Chaldaean 
origin and the first man created (these two 
figures are not to be equated). This means 
that in regarding Himself as the Son of Man, 
Jesus brought to fulfilment not only the 
Messianic aspirations of Israel but the escha 
tological hopes of the non-Israelite near 
Eastern and Hellenistic worlds also. The 
point at which Jesus transcended all expecta- 
tions was in his identification of the Son of 
Man with the Suffering Servant. 

The thesis thus barely summarized is 
elaborated with masterly comprehensiveness 
and brilliance. A close examination of the 
relevant texts and criticism of the pertinent 
literature make this volume extremely im- 
portant, not only for the particular thesis 
propounded but also for the insight it gives 
into the whole of recent discussion. In short, 
this can be regarded as a classic in its field. 


W. D. Davis 


Princeton University 


Doctor Zhivago. By Boris Pasternak. New 
York: Pantheon Press, 1958. 559 pages. 
$5.00. 


The circumstances surrounding this work 
have become incredible. Thus, it may not be 
out of order to depart from the usual form of 
book review. 

Let us begin with a painting exhibited in 
Paris in 1889. The artist was Leonid Paster- 
nak, father of Boris. It was the year before 
the birth of Boris. The title of the picture: 
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“A Letter From Home.” It was Leonid’s 
first significant picture. Then in 1895 there 
appeared what was to be the artist's Gold 
Medal picture. The title: “Students Before 
the Examination. It was subsequently pur- 
chased by the Luxemburg Museum. 

And now, treating these picture titles 
somewhat “symbolically,” it might be said 
that our novel, Doctor Zhivago, is in a sense a 
“letter from home,” a “letter’ to the 
“world,” the outside world and the future 
world. If there is anything that has figured 
in the mass of news concerning Boris Paster- 
nak in recent months, it has been the re- 
peated quotations from Pasternak that 
“Russia” is his home. Moreover, the book was 
a document that he wanted to send to people. 
And now that Boris, the “‘student’”’ of man 
and of man’s nature and rights, has written 
his “term paper” he suddenly finds himself 
being subjected to one of the most fantastic 
and diversified “examinations” of modern 
literary history. The “examining commit- 
tees” could hardly be more varied in temper 
and in standards employed. These “‘examina- 
” are destined to continue for a long, 
long time. And what the ultimate and even- 
tual “‘score”’ will be will depend in large part 
on who the “scorers” will be and what stand- 
ards they will employ. 

This novel, Doctor Zhivago, highlights anew 
some statements and events of recent dec- 
ades. Three examples will suffice. The first 
was the meeting in Moscow, in 1934, of the 
new Union of Soviet Writers, called the Pan- 
Soviet Congress. The spokesman for the 
government was Andrei Zhdanov. Later that 
year he replaced the murdered Kirov as head 
of the Communist organization in Leningrad. 
Also he seems to have conducted some “‘cul- 
tural purges.” In his remarks he spent much 
time defending the ‘“‘tendentiousness” of 
Soviet literature. Also, he quoted Stalin to 
the effect that the Soviet writers were sup- 
posed to be “engineers of human minds.” 
This, he said, meant the writers must “de- 
pict real life in its revolutionary develop- 
ment.” Zhdanov’s remarks were printed in a 
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pamphlet, the English translation title of 
which was Soviet Literature—The Richest in 
Ideas, The Most Progressive Literature in 
the World. 

The second event, with its quotation, is 
from the same year, and the same meeting. 
The speaker was Nikolai Bukharin. He men- 
tions Boris Pasternak, already long recog- 
nized as a poet of great merit, admitting that 
Pasternak did not write political tracts, and 
that he avoided the usual topical themes, but 
said that he was “‘one of the most remarkable 
craftsmen of verse in our days.”’ Then he 
criticized some of the professedly Communist 
poets as being “elementary” and “‘old- 
fashioned.” In other words, it was not 
enough simply to dilate on ‘approved 
themes.” Of course we know what happened 
eventually to Bukharin! 

The third quotation highlighted by our 
novel is from A. M. Egolin in his The Ideo- 
logical Content of Soviet Literature. Mr. Egolin 
was the corresponding member of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences of the USSR. This pamphlet 
carries the speech he made in Moscow in 
1946. Among other things he says that 
“Soviet literature is the most ideological, the 
most advanced literature among the litera- 
tures of all peoples and countries....” 
Several paragraphs later he asks, “Is it not 
strange that our Soviet writers, and even the 
greatest among them, hardly ever come out 
with critical articles? Yet critical pronounce- 
ments by our writers on Soviet literature 
would be of great use....”” He also quotes 
Stalin to the effect that writers, are “by 
definition of Stalin’ to be “engineers of 
human minds.” 

But with the appearance, abroad, of this 
novel, the Soviet writers have sprung into 
action almost as never before. They have 
been polishing “‘dirks” they have never used 
before, to knife their most significant poet, 
largely because of this novel, and because it 
now seems to have made his past, and 
mysteriously “tolerated” sins, now seem 
doubly bad. 

This brings us to the novel. What is 











“wrong” with it? Why was it “inadvisable” 
for the author to appear in Sweden to receive 
the Nobel Prize? No doubt many readers of 
this journal have already read the book and 
know the answers, 

But, for the record, we must include some 
matters concerning the book. It is a gentle 
and artistic book. Even the narratives of 
horror and cruelty are done with restraint 
and calm. It is a “clean” novel, surprisingly 
so. There are no conducted tours into you- 
know-what kinds of rooms; no literarily 
legitimized peeks through keyholes; no sen- 
sationalism for the sake of sensationalism; no 
subtle or overt manifestations of morbid 
interests presented as “realism”; no tricks, 
dodges, or devices. 

It is an artistic book. And one way in 
which the artistry is quietly manifest may 
have a relationship to Pasternak’s early in- 
terests in music. The sixteen chapters are 
divided into sections, or episodes, or themes. 
One theme will be introduced in a certain 
chapter, then suddenly and_ abruptly 
dropped. Later it will be resumed with con- 
tinuing significance; but something has been 
added in the interim. This is because other 
themes are interwoven. 

The main character is a medical man, a 
poet, and a humanitarian. He is perhaps 
more than ordinarily religious. He is not a 
“great” figure. And the book is probably not 
a “great” novel. But it will probably deserve 
a very respectable position in world literature 
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for a long time to come. And the main reason 
is that the story of Yurii Zhivago, carried 
through from his tenth year to his death, is 
an unusual picture of events, with a sugges- 
tion of their significance (good and bad), and 
an intimation of the plight of the artist who 
finds himself in the predicament wherein 
powerful forces are trying to “put him in 
uniform” (as Max Eastman’s words had it). 
Pasternak is an artist, and miradile dictu, he 
has continued to be an artist. 

Hints on pages eight and nine turn out to 
be continuing themes for the whole work, 
“Gregariousness is always the refuge of 
mediocrities, whether they swear by Soloviev 
or Kant or Marx.... And then the two basic 
ideals of modern man—without them he is 
unthinkable—the idea of free personality 
and the idea of life as sacrifice.” But these do 
not appear as preachments or propaganda. 
They show up as natural parts of conversa- 
tion. The other speaker in this instance says, 
“That’s metaphysics, my dear fellow... my 
stomach won’t take it.” 

The final thirty pages or so contain poems 
credited to “Yurii Zhivago.” They would 
require a separate review. After all, Boris 
Pasternak is primarily a poet, and has long 
been recognized as such, even though he had 
a very limited reading outside of Russia and 
a comparatively limited reading there. 


W. Gorvon Ross 


Berea College 
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